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THE PHONOLOGY OF NEW ENGLAND ENGLISH 
Cc. K. THOMAS 


This article, based on the speech of over a 
New 
dents, is an inquiry into the normal usages of 
present-day New 


England states. It has two main purposes: (1) 


thousand Englanders, mostly college stu- 


pronunciation in the six 


to determine the predominant forms in words 


of divided usage, and (2) to determine the 


geographical areas in which the predominance 
of certain forms differs from the predominance 


in other areas within the region. It offers, 


incidentally, an opportunity to compare present- 
day with the 


usages traditional 


changing New England. 


usages of a 


HE study of English pronunciation 
re the six New England states has 
attracted investigators for several gen- 
erations. In the early days of the Ameri- 
can Dialect Society, E. S. Sheldon, a na- 
tive of Waterville, Maine, published 
“A New Englander’s English and the 
English of London.”? Nearly a decade 
later, C. H. Grandgent published his 
important article “From Franklin to 
Lowell. A Century of New England 
Pronunciation.” Other writers _ fol- 
lowed; a more or less complete listing 
would turn this article into a_ bibliog- 
raphy. 

The largest and most complete study 
of New England speech is the Linguistic 
Atlas of New England, a co-operative 
venture under the able editorship of 
Mr. Thomas, Professor of Speech at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, is the author of many books 
and articles in the field of phonetics. 

1 Dialect Notes, I (1890), 33. 

2PMLA, XIV_ (1899), 207. 

3 The Atlas consists of a Handbook of the 


Hans Kurath. In the preparation of the 
material, g field workers investigated 
the speech of 415 typical speakers, or 
“informants,” of various ages and types. 
In every community investigated, the 
field workers selected one elderly old- 
fashioned and relatively unschooled in- 
formant in an effort to “establish the 
regionalism of the pre-industrial era of 
New England in considerable detail.’’* 
The second informant in each com- 
munity was normally middle-aged, with 
an education extending through secon- 
dary school, though in a fifth of the 
communities a more educated and cul- 
tured It will 
be noticed that the summary table in 
the Handbook includes only fifty-one 
informants of this cultured type.° 

The Atlas is thus most valuable in 
its preservation of the styles of speech 
that represent an age which is passing, 
if, indeed, it has not already passed. 
It is no fault of the Atlas that many 
subsequent commentators have ignored 
the distinctions in age and education 
spelled out so carefully in the Hand- 
book.* 


informant was selected.® 





Linguistic Geography of New England and six 
large volumes of maps, all published by Brown 
University in 1939. 

4 Handbook, p. 41. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Handbook, p. 43. 

7 For example, C. M. Wise, in his Applied 
Phonetics (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1957), Chap- 
ter IX, refers to map after Atlas map in his sec- 
tion labeled “Standard Eastern Speech,” with 
no reference whatever to the types of in- 
formants represented on those maps. 
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The present study represents a dif- 
ferent approach. It is based on the 
speech of 1,226 speakers, most of them 
college students, and therefore roughly 
comparable to the educated informants 
of the Atlas. Because they are college 
students, it has been possible to reduce 
the ranges of both age and education to 
a minimum, thereby bringing the re- 
gional variations into as sharp a focus as 
possible. I have listened to every one of 
these 1,226 speakers, at Cornell and at 
New England colleges and universities, 
either in person or on tape recordings.® 
The speakers grew up, in every instance, 
in the counties to which they have been 
accredited. They represent every county 
in the six states, and their distribution 
is roughly in proportion to the popula- 
tions of those counties. The tape record- 
ings consist of readings of a series of 
standardized passages designed for the 
purpose of collecting large numbers of 
pronunciations of the same words. From 
the students whom I interviewed per- 
sonally I was able to add notes based 
on their general conversation. This 
study, then, is an attempt to investigate 
the speech of the young educated adult, 
roughly comparable to Atlas Type 3 
informants,® with a minimum range in 
age and cultural levels. 


In investigating the individual sounds 
of New England speech, my approach 
has necessarily been phonetic rather 
than phonemic. Where a phonemic ref- 
erence is intended, the symbol is en- 
closed in diagonal bars, thus /t/. Where 
a phonetic reference is intended, the 


8 Special thanks are due the following per- 
sons, who have sent me recordings: Wofford 
Gardner, University of Maine; Ryland Hewitt, 
then of Bates College; Edmund Cortez, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire; John V. Neale, 
Dartmouth College; Eleanor Luse, University 
of Vermont; S. J. Savereid, University of Massa- 
chusetts; Joan Bernitz, then of the University 
of Connecticut; and Brobury P. Ellis, New 
Britain State Teachers College, Connecticut. 

9 Handbook, p. 44. 





symbol is enclosed in square brackets, 
thus [t]. Some phonemes are obvious, 
and have been identified from the out- 
set; some are less obvious, and will be 
enclosed in square brackets until the 
evidence of their phonemic character 
has been accumulated. 


VOwELS 

/i/: the high-front tense syllabic 
phoneme usually found in beet. Princi- 
pal allophones: [i], [1i], and occasional 
high-central variants. /1/: the high-front 
lax syllabic phoneme usually found in 
bit. Principal allophones: [1], a slightly 
lengthened [1] before [r] or [a], and 
occasional high-central variants. 


Variations: in 9,109 instances in the 
final unstressed syllables of chimney, 
coffee, country, donkey, February, foggy, 
greasy, heavy, hurry, laundry, luxury, 
mahogany, many, Mary, noisily, quarry, 
rainy, sandy, slowly, sorry, suddenly, 
and worry, between 96% and 97% use 
[i], the remainder [1]; [1i] does not 
occur. 


Variations: in 2,519 instances of the 
inflectional ending -ed in crowded, 
decided, haunted, knitted, lighted, 
mended, needed, noted, painted, per- 
sisted, regulated, rented, seated, sounded, 
started, visited, waited, and wanted, 
[1] ranges from 57% in Massachusetts 
to 82% in Vermont. In 654 instances of 
the inflectional ending -es in courses, 
dishes, horses, houses, matches, noises, 
oranges, packages, pages, pieces, reaches, 
and sausages, [1] ranges from 64% in 
Massachusetts to 89% in New Hamp- 
shire. In 500 instances before [-t] in 
basket, blanket, chocolate, pulpit, quiet, 
and secret, [1] ranges from 30% in Con- 
necticut to 56% in New Hampshire; 
the latter is the only state in which 
[-1t] is the majority form. Forest shows 
202 instances of [-Ist] as against 699 of 
[-ast], despite almost universal diction- 
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ary recording of the less frequent pro- 
nunciation. 


Variations in unstressed medial sy]la- 
bles, as in animal, authority, correspond, 
corridor, Florida, horrible, medicine, 
military, noisily, oranges, packages, 
physical, political, sausages, and visited, 
are not clearly patterned, but [a] is 
more frequent than [1]. In unaccented 
prefixes, as in because, before, began, 
beside, decide, demand, regard, respect, 
return, and revolve, [i] is most frequent, 
[1] moderately frequent, and [a] least 
frequent. In details, the predominant 
pronunciation is ['ditelz]; in enough, 
[r'naf]. 

/e/: the mid-front tense syllabic 
phoneme usually found in bait. Princi- 
pal allophones: [e] and [er]; [er] is 
extremely rare. /e/: the mid-front lax 
syllabic phoneme usually found in bet. 
Principal allophone: [e] plus a rela- 
tively infrequent centralized variety. In 
syrup, for example, the most frequent 
vowel of the stressed syllable is [1], fol- 
lowed, in order, by [3], centralized [1], 
fe], [a], and centralized [e], the last 
two variations confined to Maine and 
New Hampshire. In general and get, 
[e] predominates; [1] is extremely rare 
on this educational level. In rinse, since, 
and until, [1] predominates; [e] is rare; 
centralized [1] occurs occasionally in un- 
til. In edge, [e] predominates; [e] and 
[er] are rare. In vase, [e] and [e1] pre- 
dominate. In various, [e] predominates; 
[fe] occurs about 10% of the time; 
[a], about 5%. In catch and January, 
[a2] predominates over [e]; only in 
Vermont does catch show more instances 
of [e] than of [z]. 


[2], [a], and [a]. For the present it 
seems desirable to leave phonemic con- 
siderations in abeyance and treat these 
sounds as allophones until sufficient evi- 
dence has been shown to permit pho- 
nemic analysis. [z] is usually located 
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in the high low-front area, but variable 
in the degree of muscular tension, as 
in cat and man. [a] varies between low- 
front and low-central, and usually in- 
volves lax muscles; it is most likely to 
occur in such words as aunt and barn. 
[a] varies from low-back almost to low- 
central and involves lax muscles and 
unrounded lips. It, too, may occur in 
such words as aunt and barn, and some- 
times in such words as not and lock. 

In barrel, barren, carrots, carry, kero- 
sene, narrow, and parrot, [wz] predomi- 
nates over [e], more strongly in Rhode 
Island than in the other states. Frequent 
use of [e] occurs, as might be expected, 
in western Vermont and western Massa- 
chusetts, but unexpectedly in Aroostook 
County in northern Maine. This series 
includes a few instances of [a], but 
nothing like the high concentration 
found in Pennsylvania. 

In barn, car, dark, farmer, father, 
garage, large, march, part, sharp, 
started, and yard, with a total of 4,271 
instances, [a] accounts, for over 60%, 
[a] for over 30%, with only about 5% 
for [z], almost all the last from Maine. 
There are two instances of [p] in south- 
western Connecticut. The heaviest con- 
centrations of [a] come in western and 
southern Vermont, Massachusetts west 
of the Connecticut River, and Connecti- 
cut. 

In the so-called broad-a words, after, 
answer, ask, aunt, basket, baths, blast, 
glass, pass, and past, there are 2,397 in- 
stances of [x], 343 of [a], and 82 of 
[a], a confirmation of the decline of 
the so-called broad-a which Mrs. Miller 
noted several years ago.*° Of the words 
noted above, aunt shows the highest 
incidence of [a]. 

Other words involved in this varia- 
tion: calendar has over 700 instances of 


10 Virginia R. Miller, “Present-Day Use of 
the Broad A in Eastern Massachusetts,” SM, 
XX (1953), 235- 
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[ze], 5 of [a]. Colorado shows about 
60% for [a], 25% for [x], 15% for 
[a]. Garage shows about 60% for [a], 
40% for [a]. Khaki: about 50% [a], 
30% [x], 20% [a]. Nevada: about 70% 
[a], 20% [zx], 10% [a]. Rather, the 
most variable of the lot, has 33 instances 
of [e], 390 of [x], 148 of [a], 104 of 
[a], and 44 of [a]; restressing, of course, 
accounts for [e] and [a]. In scallops, 
[a] predominates over [ze]. Through- 
out the area, [a] occurs most frequently 
in words of the type of barn, less fre- 
quently in the aunt type and the miscel- 
laneous group just discussed. In western 
Vermont and western Massachusetts, 
[a] may occur occasionally in such 
words as not and odd, as in upstate New 
York and the Great Lakes basin. It is 
noteworthy that [a] does not occur in 
words of the type of man, as it often 
does in New York City. 

[a], [p], and [5]. Again phonemic 
considerations will be deferred. [a] 
varies as previously noted. [p] is low- 
back and lax, with slight lip rounding. 
[9] ranges from low-back to higher 
low-back, but has tenser muscles and 
stronger lip rounding than [pn]. One of 
the most characteristic variations in 
this area is illustrated by authority, 
borrow, coral, correspond, corridor, 
Florida, foreign, forest, horrible, horrid, 
horror, moral, orange, Oregon, quarry, 
sorry, tomorrow, torrents, and warrant. 
Here, with slightly over 12,000 instances, 
we find clear isophonic lines. In the 
north, Aroostook County, Maine, with 
a 73% preponderance of [5], gives 
further evidence of being a _ speech 
island. In the southwest, Fairfield 
County, Connecticut, with a 58% pre- 
ponderance of [a], is mot a speech 
island, but an extension of the down- 
state New York area. Elsewhere, the 
counties which show a preponderance 
of [5] are Addison, Bennington, Chit- 


tenden, Franklin, Grand Island, and 
Rutland in western Vermont, and 
Lamoille and Washington in north-cen- 
tral Vermont; Berkshire, Hampden, and 
Hampshire in Massachusetts; Hartford, 
Litchfield, and New Haven in Connecti- 
cut. The eastern boundary of this block 
of counties marks the most important 
boundary between eastern and western 
New England.** In every county in 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire, 
[a] is the most frequent variant. 


Before velar consonants, [a] predom- 
inates in catalog, clogged, donkey, fog, 
foggy, frogs, gong (except in Maine and 
Vermont, where [gpn] is more fre- 
quent), hogs, honk, log, and mahogany. 
In dog and long, [>] predominates, but 
[p] is frequent. Chocolate is highly vari- 
able; [5] predominates only in Con- 
necticut. 

Before voiceless fricatives, [9] pre- 
dominates in across. In cloth, coffee, 
cough, cross, lost, and sausages, [>] pre- 
dominates in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island; [p], in the other states. In offer 
and office, [bp] predominates in Maine 
and New Hampshire; [9], elsewhere. 
Before voiced fricatives, because divides 
about evenly between [5] and the re- 
stressed [a]. In bothered, [p] predomi- 
nates in Maine, [p] and [a] are about 
equal in New Hampshire, and [a] pre- 
dominates elsewhere. 

Before r and a consonant, [3] pre- 
dominates in absorb (except in Maine), 
corner (except in Maine and New 
Hampshire), morning, order, sort, warm, 
and wharf; in the exceptions cited, [p] 
predominates. Before [1], [a] predomi- 
nates in doll, involve, resolve, and solve, 
though [p] occurs frequently. In dis- 
solve, [>] predominates in Maine, [9] 


11 Cf. C. K. Thomas, “The Dialectal Signifi- 
cance of the Non-Phonemic Low-Back Vowel 
Variants Before R,” Studies in Speech and 
Drama in Honor of Alexander M. Drummond 
(Ithaca, 1944), Pp. 244. 
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and [a] are equal in New Hampshire, 
[p] predominates in Vermont, and [a] 
in the other three states. 


Miscellaneous variations: in brought, 
[p] predominates in Maine and New 
Hampshire, [3] in the other states. In 
daughter, [p] predominates in Maine 
and Vermont, [5] and [pnp] are about 
equal in Massachusetts, and [9] _pre- 
dominates elsewhere. In odd, [pn] pre- 
dominates in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire; [a], elsewhere; a few instances of 
[a] occur in western Vermont and 
northwestern Connecticut. On and onto 
regularly have [a]; Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts use [p] in 
10% of the 
there are a few 


and 
instances of [a] in 


about occurrences, 

western Massa- 
chusetts. In Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, [-rant] predominates in 
restaurant; in the three southern states, 
[-rant}]. In want, wash, and watch, [a] 
predominates everywhere but in Rhode 
Island, where [np] is slightly more fre- 
quent. In laundry, [a] shows a slight 
preponderance 


western Vermont and 


everywhere except in 
Connecticut, where there is a heavy pre- 
ponderance of [5]. In swamp, [a] pre- 
dominates everywhere, with the com- 
bined total of [p] and [5] ranging from 
about Maine and Massachusetts 
down to about 10 in Connecticut, and 
with scattered instances of [a] in the 
western Talk, 
between [p] 


20 in 


and walls 
fo], with [np] 
more frequent in the northern states, 
[>] in the southern, and with the heavi- 


areas. walk, 


vary and 


est concentration of [5] in Rhode 
Island. 
‘o/: the mid-back tense rounded 


vowel commonly found in boat and go. 
Principal allophones: [o] and [ov]; 
the traditional “New England short 0,” 
a monophthongal allophone intermedi- 
ate between [o] and [a], occurs, on 
this educational level, only in a scatter- 


ing of instances in road and whole in 
Maine, Vermont, and western Massa- 
chusetts; in western New England and 
in upstate New York, the allophone be- 
comes virtually indistinguishable from 
[al]. 

The between 
for] and [or] remains in northeastern 
New England, but has been lost in the 
west. In southeastern New England the 
distinction seems to be breaking up 
(see map). Franklin County, Massa- 
chusetts, eastern in most other respects, 
has largely lost the distinction. New- 
port and Washington Counties, Rhode 
Island, are divided. Connecticut has 
largely lost the distinction except in 
Windham 


historical distinction 


County, in the northeast 
4,865 instances of before, 
board, course, court, door, floor, four, 


corner. In 


more, porch, shore, store, and story, 
the total for the six states shows 2,483 
for [o] and 2,382 for [5]; thus about 
half the population has substituted, for 
the historical [o] of these words, the 
historical [3] of border and 
Maine has go% [o]; New Hampshire, 
80%; Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
53%. Vermont has 64% [9]; Connecti- 
cut, 84%. /o/ in these words is [o], 
not [ou]. 


form. 


In borrow, follow, narrow, tomorrow, 
and window, the preponderant vowel of 
the unstressed final syllable is [o], ex- 
cept that Maine and Vermont 
[a| more frequently in borrow, and all 


have 


states have a scattering of [u] in win- 


dow. 


/s/, /u/, and /u/: These are all 
formed well back in the mouth, with 
only minor allophonic. variations. /a/ 
is the mid-back lax unrounded vowel 
usually heard in butt; the centralized 
allophones often heard in the Southern 
mountains and in the coastal South are 
virtually unknown. /u/ is the high-back 
lax vowel with moderate lip rounding 
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usually heard in book and poor. /u/ is 
the high-back tense vowel with stronger 
lip rounding usually heard in boot. 
Principal allophones for /u/ are [u] 
and [uu], but the centralized allophones 
common in other areas do not normally 
occur here. 


In pulpit, the stressed vowel is usually 
[u], but scattered instances of the 
newer [a] occur in Vermont and the 
three southern states. Similarly, in soot 
the vowel is usually [vu], but Massa- 
chusetts and the three northern states 
have a few scattered instances of [a], 
and all but Rhode Island have a some- 
what larger scattering of [u]. The first 
vowel of cuckoo and the vowels of roof, 
room, and soon are usually [uJ]; in 
hoof, [vu]. The stressed vowels of dur- 
ing, poor, and tourist are usually [Uv], 
though [5] and [3] occur occasionally 
in tourist. In due, duty, new, and tune, 
[fu] and [vu] are almost universal; 
there are almost no instances of either 
[ru] or [ju]. 

[s] and [3]. These symbols represent 
the syllabics in Bert and bird, the first 
including [r]-coloring and formed in a 
higher mid-central position, with or 
without retraction of the tongue tip; 
the second, lower mid-central, without 
[r]-coloring. Both vowels are tense, and 
serve as allophones of each other. Both 
are produced slightly farther forward 
in the central position than the [3] of 
upstate New York or the [3] of New 
York City. 

Presence or absence of [r]-coloring is 
the principal regional variation (see 
map). In 3,252 instances of absurd, 
burn, church, first, girl, heard, perch, 
percolator, word, and work, 
Maine shows 91% [3]; New Hamp- 
shire, 88%; Rhode Island, 87%; Massa- 
chusetts, 66%. On the other hand, Ver- 
mont shows 72% [3]; Connecticut, 
85%. Connecticut also shows a few in- 


return, 
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stances of [31] in these words: in Fair- 
field County, where the pronunciation 
may be regarded as an extension of the 
New York City type; and in New Lon- 
don, where it is still to be found among 
a decreasing number of old families. 

Other variations in this general cate- 
gory are uncommon. Hurry is predom- 
inantly [‘'hari] everywhere except in 
Vermont, which has [‘hsari] or ['hsi] 
53% of the time. Incomplete informa- 
tion on courage, flourish, nourish, tur- 
ret, and worry, and similar words sug- 
gests that [3] is more frequent than 
[a]. 

In unstressed syllables, [a] and [9] 
divide in much the same way as [3] 
and [3]. In 7,116 instances of after, 
answer, better, bothered, calendar, cor- 
ridor, counters, daughter, dinner, east- 
ern, farmer, father, flowers, 
offered, orator, overheard, percolator, 
perhaps, persist, picture, rather, sur- 
prise, water, and weather, Maine shows 
95% [2]; Rhode Island, 95%; New 
Hampshire, 92%; Massachusetts, 73%. 
On the other hand, Vermont 
70% [x]; Connecticut, 71%. 


horror, 


shows 


DIPHTHONGS 


/ai/: allophones: [ar] and [ar]. [ar] 
is rare except before voiced continuants, 
as in line, miles, and surprise. />1/ is al- 
most wholly stable as [sr]; the old- 
fashioned [ar] of join and poison seems 
not to occur on this educational level. 

/au/: allophones: [av], [au], [ev], 
and [su]. [su] is almost completely 
limited to the position before a voice- 
less consonant, and largely confined to 
the northern states. In Maine, for in- 
stance, [3u] is more frequent than [av] 
in about, doubt, house, out, and with- 
out, but slightly less frequent in outside 
and south. Though it is nowhere else 
the majority form, [su] is nevertheless 
frequent in New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Massachusetts. 
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[eu] is the least frequent, limited 
largely to the neighborhood of nasals, 
as in down, found, now, and town. Al- 
though the boundaries of the allophones 
are not sharp, [au] seems to be con- 
siderably more frequent than [zu], and 
[au] most frequent of all. Route (a 
numbered highway) is overwhelmingly 
[rut], with scattered instances of [au] 
throughout the area, and of [3u] in 
the four northern states. 


CONSONANTS 


and dissimilation ac- 
count for most of the variations among 
/p/ and /b/. Principle frequently 
changes the second /p/ to /b/, partly 
through dissimilation, partly in response 
to weakening stress. The first /b/ of 
absorb occasionally dissimilates and 
drops out. /d/ of absurd frequently 
changes to /b/, perhaps by remote 
assimilation, perhaps by analogy with 
absorb. 


Assimilation 


/hw/ and /w/ balance about evenly, 
with /hw/ somewhat more frequent in 
New Hampshire and Vermont, /w/ 
somewhat more frequent in the four 
other states. These findings are based 
on somewhat, whale, wharf, and wheat; 
a larger selection might well show a 
more definite pattern. 


With has been tested in a large variety 
of contexts. Though some areas show a 
variation related to the nature of the 
initial sound of the word immediately 
following with, New England shows a 
heavy preponderance of [6] over [6]. 
In garage, the forms with [-d3] every- 
where predominate over those with 
[-53]. In pancakes, [-nk-] everywhere 
predominates over [-nk-]. Luxury pre- 
dominantly has [-kf-]. Luxurious has 
[-3-], [-kf-], and [-k3-], in that order. 

Variations between [s] and [z]: in 
absorb, [s] outnumbers [z] in Maine 
and New Hampshire, but is less fre- 
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quent than [z] in the other four states. 
In absurd, blouse, desolate, greased, 
greasy, persist, rinse, and vase, [s] out- 
numbers [z] throughout the area. In a 
few instances, rinse is [rint{], a pronun- 
ciation reminiscent of the South. Baths, 
moths, and paths most frequently have 
[-5z], less frequently [-6s]. Grocery 
shows some survival of [-f-], especially 
in New Hampshire and Vermont. In 
peninsula, [-s-] predominates, but there 
are occasional instances of [-f-] and 
[-sj-]. 

Variations involving [j]: beyond loses 
[j] from 15 to 20% of the time; Jan- 
uary, only occasionally in Maine and 
New Hampshire. Percolator adds [j] 
from 20 to 30% of the time, except in 
Rhode Island. February acquires [j] 
through dissimilation of [r], which will 
be discussed later. 


The treatment of /r/ before a con- 
sonant or a pause is one of the tradi- 
tional characteristics of New England 
speech, the western area retaining [r], 
the eastern replacing it with added 
vowel length or, in some contexts, with 
[a]. Generally the traditional view is 
true, but the boundary between east 
and west is somewhat farther east than 
for some of the other east-west distinc- 
tions. In 11,295 instances of /r/ in ab- 
sorb, barn, before, board, car, cheerful, 
cleared, course, court, dark, fire, floor, 
fork, forty, four, horse, large, march, 
morning, near, porch, queer, 
sharp, shore, sort, started, store, warm, 
wharf, and yard, we find 4,721 instances 
of [r] and 6,574 of its loss or change to 
[a]. In Maine we find [r] retained in 
Aroostook County 58 times as against 
32 losses. The rest of Maine and every 
county in New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island are consistently without [r] pre- 
dominance. In Vermont, Caledonia, Es- 
sex, and Orange counties consistently 
lose [r]; the other counties retain it. 


more, 
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Massachusetts retains [r] west of Wor- 
cester County. In Connecticut, only 
New London and Windham counties, 
in the extreme east, lose [r]. Despite 
variations throughout central New Eng- 
land, predominant usage is as indicated 
(see map). 

Loss of /r/ is, of course, aided by dis- 
similation when more than one /r/ 
occurs in the same word. Thus various 
patterns of loss occur in such words as 
corner, February, library, order, sur- 
prise, and thermometer. In corner, 
order, and thermometer, either /r/ or 
both may be eliminated; in February, 
the first /r/ may be replaced by [j] or 
eliminated completely. 

Other losses: /g/ may be occasionally 
lost from distinguish, England, or Eng- 
lish. /h/ may occasionally be lost from 
huge, human, humor, etc. These minor 
losses are probably general, rather than 
regional, characteristics. 


THE PATTERNS 
The consonants of New England are 
substantially those of the Northern area 


which extends westward 


into upper 
New York and the Great Lakes basin. 
Limitations on their use are, except 


for /r/, substantially the same. In fact, 
most of the area stretching westward 
from the lower Connecticut valley and 
the summits of the Green Mountains is 
very closely related to upper New York 
state, both phonologically and _histori- 
cally, more closely so than to eastern 
New England. In respect to /r/, as well 
as in respect to some of the vowel varia- 
tions, Aroostook County, Maine, goes 
with the west. 


Vowels and, less noticeably, diph- 
thongs give us the clues to the regional 
patterns. There can be no doubt that 
the syllabics of beet, bit, bait, bet, bat, 
boat, butt, book, Bert, bite, bout, and 
boy represent either simple or com- 


pound phonemes. The debatable sounds 
are the weak central vowels, such as 
those in soda and odor, which need not 
be discussed in this connection, since 
the variations can be satisfactorily 
handled on the phonetic level. 

The syllabics in such words as ask, 
barn, box, boss, and bought, however, 
need to be examined. The first thing to 
notice is the tremendous variation in 
the idiolects, or patterns of individual! 
speakers, in the range between bat and 
bought, or even between bat and boat. 
Second, despite the decline in the use 
of [a] in words of the ask type, the New 
Englander does not extend this class to 
include words like bad and land, as 
New York City sometimes does. There, 
[a] may be regarded as an allophone of 
‘/; in New England it is kept separate. 
For words like barn, on the other hand, 
[a] is probably the most favored al- 
lophone in the larger part of eastern 
New England, and it seems fair, there- 
fore, to group the syllabics of the ask 
and barn categories, for many New Eng- 
landers, in the single category of /a/ 

To the extent that New Englanders 
distinguish between barn and born, and 
that some of them distinguish between 
cot and caught, it seems necessary to set 
up additional categories. Barn and born 
contrast, but /a/ takes care of barn. Cot 
and caught overlap, but cot varies in 
the direction of [a], and caught in the 
direction of [5]. It seems fair, therefore, 
to set up the phonemes /p/ for cot, box, 
and boss, and /3/ for caught, bought, 
and born. Granted that bought and 
caught may, in some idiolects, fall in 
the /p/ category, we cannot deny the 
contrast in other idiolects, nor can we 
put born in the /o/ category because of 
the contrast between [-sr-] and [-or-] 
already noted. Although the speech of 
eastern New England carries its own 
special flavor, it is a flavor compounded 
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of many elements. The four appended 
maps, representing statistical summaries 
of various items, are probably the most 
simplified examples of the variable 
phonology that can be made meaning- 
ful. 


In western New England, on the 
other hand, we can set up the same pat- 
tern of /z/ in cat, /a/ in cot and cart, 
and />/ in caught as we can in upper 
New York, where the characteristic 
phonology was, in large part, derived 
from that of western New England. 


The four appended maps should be 
interpreted as follows: Map 1 repre- 
sents the variation in words like au- 
thority, forest, quarry, and _ torrents. 
The shaded areas represent a prepon- 
derance of [5]; the unshaded, a pre- 


ponderance of [a]. Map 2 represents 
the treatment of r in such words as 
bird, bothered, far, and farm. The 
shaded areas represent a preponderance 
of [r], [x], [a]; the unshaded, a pre- 
ponderance of [3], [a], or added vowel 
length. Map g represents the variation 
in words like barn, far, farm, and hard. 
The shaded areas represent a prepon- 
derance of [a]; the unshaded, a pre- 
ponderance of [a]. Map 4 represents 
the variation in words like board, 
course, floor, and store. The shaded 
areas represent a preponderance of 
[9]; the unshaded, a preponderance of 
[o], If the maps were to be superim- 
posed on one another we should find a 
clearly defined eastern area, a clearly 
defined western area, and a_ variable 
transition area. 
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“A SCARECROW OF VIOLENCE”: 
COLONEL ISAAC BARRE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


DONALD C. BRYANT 


iy this essay I propose to explore one 
phase of the complex subject of 
Opposition oratory in the early parlia- 
ments of George III. These were the 
parliaments whose sessions were en- 
livened by the speaking of the Pitts, 
father and son; of Charles James Fox, 
Edmund Burke, and Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan; of George Grenville, Charles 
Townshend, and Lord North. Hardly 
can one think of a period of compara- 
ble length in the history of modern par- 
liamentary assemblies when such a roll- 
call of celebrated speakers did battle 
year after year on great subjects and 
small and achieved such _ renown. 
Through different perspectives of time 
and geography, perhaps other speakers 
stand little lower in the hierarchy of 
fame: the fathers who hammered out a 
new American nation in the Constitu- 
tional Convention; the Websters, the 
Clays, the Calhouns, Douglases, and 
Lincolns who won and lost the battles 
over union, disunion, and slavery; the 
orators and haranguers of the French 
Revolution. It would be pointless here 
to try the claims of comparative great- 
ness. There can be small exaggeration, 
however, in the assertion that seldom 
has government been conducted to the 
accompaniment of more copious and 
competent talk to less apparent pur- 
pose—at least for the Minority—than 
in the House of Commons from 1760 to 
1780. 


That was a time when questions of 


Mr. Bryant, Editor of QJS, 1957-1959, is Pro- 
fessor of Speech at the State University of Iowa. 
His introductory article on Colonel Barre 
appeared in Q]JS in 1944. 


great importance were being agitated 
and patterns were being set for their 
resolution: war and peace and the bal- 
ance of power in Europe; the civil and 
economic rights of Englishmen at home 
and abroad; the forging and dissolu- 
tion of empire; the relations of military 
to civil power; freedom of speech and 
press and the rights of the people in 
elections; reform of the constitution and 
especially of representation and of the 
franchise; Ireland and freedom of re- 
ligion; and pervading all, the place of 
king and court in legislation and in 
justice. These questions were explicitly 
apprehended, with more 
clarity and sometimes with less, by most 


sometimes 


of the men who were involved in agi- 
tating them. 


Another matter, equally important 
no doubt, but not so often apprehended, 
underlay much of the explicit contro- 
versy. Though political allegiance and 
political policy still centered in_ basi- 
cally personal connections—factions 


when one wished to be abusive—re- 
sponsible party alliance was struggling 
to be born. The fact of such party con- 
trol of administration and Parliament 
was most nearly achieved by George III, 
with the aid of the Earl of Bute, Lord 
North, and others, through the King’s 
Friends or Court Party. Outside the 
royal circle, the idea of party as a group 
of men of like mind and like purposes 
joined to rise and fall together in the 
public interest, was most explicitly ad- 
defended 


vanced and by Edmund 


Burke, who managed to promote some- 
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thing resembling such a party in the 
Rockingham connection.* 


In the parliamentary debates of the 
’60’s and ’7o0’s most of these problems 
consistently engaged the overt attention 
and taxed the talents of the oratorical 
great men. In Opposition oratory also 
one hears, and the parliamentary au- 
diences heard, the strains of other less 
obvious movements toward change— 
played sometimes in notes of welcome, 
sometimes fear. The speeches of Chat- 
ham and the speeches and writings of 
Burke—on America, on Wilkes and the 
Middlesex election, on the sinister in- 
fluence supporting a corrupt faction in 
ofice—yield illuminating evidence of 
the movements and 
forces, the understandings and misun- 
derstandings of social destiny, through 
which new political modes were com- 
ing into being. In these speeches and 
writings the historian may trace the 
lineaments of relatively impersonal so- 
cial, intellectual, and economic 
which, we are given to understand, 
move down the corridors and across the 
paths of history with little regard to 
what men say to accelerate, retard, or 
deflect them. On the other hand, I 
think it is plain, and much more clearly 
demonstrable, that the men who are 
active data in the statistical dynamics 
of any given time think, at least, that 
they can cope with the springs of ac- 
tion and affect the movements of 
opinion which they identify, however 
erroneously, with the specific issues and 


oppositions of 


forces 


individual men and groups of men visi- 
ble to them. 


In consequence of the revolutionary 
studies of the late Sir Lewis Namier, 
and of the work of his students and fol- 


1For a recent assessment of the state of 
parties in the late 1760’s see John Brooke, The 
Chatham Administration, 1766-1768 (London. 
1956), pp. 218-247: Chapter X, “Party in the 
Age of Grafton and Chatham.” 


lowers, we no longer, perhaps, can see 
the politics of the first twenty years of 
George III’s reign as quite so simple a 
concoction of royal prerogative and par- 
liamentary corruption as our forebears, 
the “Whig historians,” had supposed. 
George III was not nearly so tyrannous 
nor Parliament so corrupt—at least in 
the same ways. Many of the principal 
contemporaries, however, and most of 
the lesser ones, appear to have thought 
that things were much as the Whig his- 
torians have represented them; and 
what these contemporaries had observed 
and had convinced themselves was real, 
supplied them with premises for thei! 
arguments and motives for their actions. 
One does not have to be altogethei 


naive to suppose that the way men 
conceive their world to be constructed 
and propelled will have a great deal to 
do with the way they behave in it and 


seek to get others to behave. 


The way some of the minority 
speakers thought of their world, and 
the way they went about trying to 
affect it are matters which I wish to in- 
vestigate. These minority speakers are 
represented at their most interesting, no 
doubt, by the classic orations of Burke, 
Chatham, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Erskine, 
reprinted again and again in the stand- 
ard anthologies—Hazlitt’s Eloquence 
of the British Senate, The Modern Ora- 
tor, The World’s Great Orations, Good- 
rich’s Select British Eloquence—volumes 
which decorated the shelves and library 
tables of our grandfathers who used to 
read and ELOQUENCE. But 
these speakers operated in contexts of 


study 


many other speakers—and even they 
themselves were not always in rhetori- 
cal full dress. Furthermore they can be 
seen in three dimensions only in the 
context of those lesser orators and de- 
baters who bore a large share of the 


day-to-day opposition to the govern- 
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ments of Bute, Grenville, and North 
and supported the positions of various 
cliques of the fragmented and mutually 
hostile minority. These speakers set the 
tone and filled in the body of the me- 
dium in which Burke and Fox func- 
tioned, they provided the comparisons 
and contrasts by which Burke and Fox 
were measured, and they strongly con- 
ditioned the kind and quality of the 
oratory and 
ments. 


debate in 
Through 


these parlia- 
the study of these 
lesser speakers, therefore, one might ex- 
pect to enlarge and deepen one’s view 
not only of Burke and Fox and Pitt, 
for example, but of the medium of par- 
liamentary debate. 


In such pursuit one soon notices that 
the name of an apparently notable char- 
acter appears persistently, never with 
much said about him, but always with 
the suggestion that he had played im- 
portant if minor roles in much that 
seemed to matter. He served with Gen- 
eral Wolfe in the conquest of Canada 
in 1759 and is among those portrayed 
around the dying general in Benjamin 
West’s painting of the scene on the 
Plains of Abraham. He was the emis- 
sary of Sir Jeffrey Amherst to bring to 
London the news of the final fall of 
Canada in 1760.. He was called a 
“bravo” selected by Shelburne “to run 
down Mr. Pitt” in 1761. He made a 
speech against the Stamp Act which was 
later declaimed by patriotic American 
school boys for generations.2, He de- 
clared with passion that he himself 
would nail Burke’s speech against the 
use of Indians in the American war to 
every church door in the kingdom.* Most 
lists of speakers and reports of debates 
on questions great and small in the 
House of Commons in the decades of 


2See Donald C. Bryant, “Colonel Isaac 
Barré—Cossack of the Opposition: the Open- 
ing of His Career,” QJS, XXX (1944), 55-64. 

3 Parliamentary History, XIX, 706. 


2 


the 1760’s and 1770's include him and 
his remarks. He was a friend of Ameri- 
ca, an enemy of Lord North and George 
III, a follower of Shelburne and Chat- 
ham. He was a candidate for author- 
ship of the Letters of Junius,* and the 
best we have as a biography of him is a 
100-page volume published by the Wilt- 
shire antiquary John Britton in 1848, 
for the purpose of showing that he was 
the principal author, or at least the 
vehicle for a kind of committee author- 
ship, of those notorious attacks on Gov- 
ernments of Grafton and North.® Most 
of what about this 
ubiquitous M.P. shows him pursuing a 
career of running attack, altercation, in- 
vective, vindictive criticism, 
and witty irony. 


one encounters 


warning, 


Here, then, through Colonel Isaac 
Barré one may, perhaps, bring into 
focus a view of opposition debating 
which will illumine well-known facets 
of Chatham and Burke, for example, at 
the same time that it may enlarge one’s 
understanding of the journeyman-work 
of criticizing and cauterizing legislation 
and policy, and legislators and _policy- 
makers, day after day, year after year, 
during an important testing time for 
parliaments. 

The Parliamentary History, the Cav- 
endish Debates, and the memoirs and 
correspondence of such principal actors 
and observers as George III, Chatham, 
Horace Walpole, and Wraxall show 
Barré often a major speaker in the de- 
bates of the House of Commons and 
hardly inferior to any in the asperity 
and vigor of his observations. From 
1765 to 1774, for example, the entries 

4See, for example, C. W. Everett, ed., The 
Letters of Junius (London, 1927), p. 383. 
Everett’s candidate is Shelburne, with whom, 
as we shall see, our subject was intimately 
associated. 

5 John Britton, The Authorship of the Let- 
ters of Junius Elucidated, Including a _ Bio- 


graphical Memoir of Lieutenant-Colonel Isaac 
Barré, M.P. (London, 1848). 
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in the Parliamentary History and the 
Cavendish Debates show that the most 
frequent opposition speaker, as one 
might expect, was Edmund Burke. In 
sheer bulk of reported utterance also 
Burke exceeded any other. After him in 
frequency came William Dowdeswell, 
experienced parliamentary whip in the 
Rockingham connection, and Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in the Administra- 
tion which repealed the Stamp Act. The 
third in frequency was Colonel Barré, 
chief spokesman for the Earl of Shel- 
burne in the House of Commons, and 
most of the time for the elder Pitt. 


In view of such evidence, some years 
ago I wrote a short article on the open- 
ing of Barré’s parliamentary career, an 
opening spectacular enough to justify, 
it seemed to me, the epithet “Cossack” 
which I then applied to him.* The 
military epithet has more than casual o1 
accidental relevance. 

Colonel Isaac Barré, for the greater 
part of his thirty years in the House of 
Commons, was in debate the most com- 
bative of those military and naval off- 
cers whom the British parliamentary 
system of the eighteenth century ac- 
cepted readily into civil politics. Like 
officers of higher rank, such as Henry 
Seymour Conway, Augustus Keppel, 
Burgoyne, Barré returned 
from his campaigns in extension of the 


and John 


empire to plunge into politics at West- 
minster shedding either his 
military rank or his military ambitions. 
Unlike his closest friend and _ political 
patron, the Earl of Shelburne, and 


without 


6 See n. 2, above. In a subsequent article I 
made further observations on Barré’s_ char- 
acteristics in debate [“The Frustrated Opposi- 
tion: Burke, Barré, and Their Audiences,” 
Studies in Memory of Frank Martindale Web- 
ster, Washington University Studies—N.S., Lan- 
guage and Literature, No. 20 (St. Louis, 1951), 
pp. 51-66]. I have drawn upon both articles, 
though I have made no attempt to encompass 
them, in this present effort at a general char- 
acterization of the Colonel as a speaker. 
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nobleman and 
gentlemen, Barré had not turned to the 
army as a temporary avocation, to find 
prestige, friends, and adventure and to 


many another young 


enhance his social and political posi- 
tion. True enough, these advantages 
came Barré’s way, but they came to a 
professional officer who forsook the ac- 
tive military life only after his ambi- 
tions had been frustrated and his best 
hopes apparently 
musket ball brought a_ hero's 
death to the ailing Wolfe on the Plains 
of Abraham. 


destroyed by the 
which 


Isaac Barré’s political career was at 
the same time analogous to his military 
career and an extension of it; and 
qualities very like those which he mani- 
fested as he began to reach distinction 
in the army brought him, not to the 
first, but certainly to the second ordet 
of eminence in the House of Commons. 

After more than ten years of service 
and retarded advancement in the army, 
Barré found himself on the headquar- 
ters staff of the officer whom Pitt had 
selected for the conquest of Canada, 
James Wolfe. For the next two years, 
Barré’s loyalty to his patron and com- 
mander, his energy and intelligence in 
executing the designs and intentions of 
his superiors, and his aggressive assertion 
of his own worth and his own deserts 
made him the invaluable adjutant to 
the hero of Quebec.? 

After the death of Wolfe and the 
subsequent frustration of Barré’s hopes 
for a bright future in the army, in 1761 
the man who had called Barré to the 
General’s attention three years before, 
the young Earl of Shelburne, took Barré 


7For the principal facts of Barré’s early 
life and military career, see Bryant, QJS, XXX 
(1944), 55-64; Lord Fitzmaurice, Life of Wil- 
liam Earl of Shelburne (2d ed. rev.; London, 
1912), I, 96-97; Britton, Junius Elucidated, pp. 
16-28; DNB, “Isaac Barré”’; Hugh F. Elliot, 
“Colonel Barré and His Times,” Living Age, 
CXXXII (1877), 22ff. 
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into politics under his command.® In 
this second phase of his national serv- 
ice, Barré, always the adjutant rather 
than the strategist or field commander, 
developed rapidly in the corps of Shel- 
burne and Pitt those qualities which 
had secured for him the friendship and 
General Wolfe. In 
the talent for combat, for which he 
appears never to have found sufficient 


trust of addition, 


scope in his military positions of sub- 
officer, 
flourished under the political generals. 
During the administration of Grenville 
and the long supremacy of Lord North 


altern and administrative 


hardly a more dangerous debater arose 
from the Opposition benches of the 
House of Commons. 

Many Americans today are familiar 
with Barré’s name, though they may 
seldom focus 


upon its significance. 


Barre, Massachu- 
setts, were named for him alone; 
Wilkes-Barre, 
him and John Wilkes jointly, as it were, 


Jarre, Vermont, and 
and 
Pennsylvania, . enshrines 


in a monument of anthracite.® 


Such distinctions were not lightly be- 


stowed. He began his parliamentary 
championship of America as early as 
the Stamp Act and maintained it with 
little increased  in- 


tensity until the Peace of 1783. On the 


variation except 


floor of the House of Commons his was 
the only memorable opposition to the 


‘I have no incontrovertible evidence that 
Shelburne (then Fitzmaurice) was the one who 
called Barré to Wolfe’s attention during the 
preparation for the Louisburg expedition. 
Fitzmaurice’s acquaintance with both Barré 
and Wolfe, however, his frustrated desire to 
go on the Louisburg expedition, and Wolfe’s 
statements in a letter to William Rickson, 
February 7, 1758, make the presumption strong. 
It is hard otherwise to account for Wolfe's 
statements. For Wolfe’s letter see A. Doughty 
(with G. W. Parmelee), The Siege of Quebec 
and the Battle of the Plains of Abraham (Que- 
bec, 1901), II, 312; VI, 25-26. 

» Oscar Jewell Harvey, A History of Wilkes- 
sarre (Wilkes-Barre, 1909), I, 570-616: Chap- 
ter X, “The Right Hon. Isaac Barré, Soldier, 
Orator, Statesman, and America’s Advocate and 
Champion.” 
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passage of the Stamp Act. From that 
speech, 
Jared 


reported in this country by 
came 


the slogan-epithet “Sons of Liberty,” 


Ingersoll of Connecticut, 
which spread through the colonies just 
before 1776. When the town of Barre, 
Massachusetts, celebrated its centennial 
in 1874 the festivities concluded with 
the following toast: “Colonel Isaac 
Barré—a poor emigrant’s son; a gallant 
soldier; a leader of fashion; and a glori- 
ous defender of popular rights. May 
the town prove worthy of the name it 
bears.’’?° 

Barré’s place and deserts as an Ame:- 
ican hero, though great, are not my 
principal concerns in this essay. Per- 
haps, however, I may introduce his ora- 
tory of attack, and his championship of 
America, by borrowing from my earlier 
article a brief account of the “Sons of 
Liberty” speech." 
which the 
Stamp Act caused when it began to be 


In spite of the uproar 
enforced, hardly a piece of important 
legislation ever passed the House of 
Commons with so little furor. Walpole 
wrote a few days later: “There was 
nothing of note in Parliament but one 
slight day on the American taxes, which, 
Charles “Townshend 
pretty 


supporting, re- 
thump from 
Barré, who is the present Pitt, and the 
dread of all the vociferous Norths and 


ceived a heavy 


Rigbys, on whose lungs, depended so 
much of Mr. Grenville’s power.”?? 

Barré and 
reported to his 


Pe haps rose stood, as 
American 


“with eyes darting fire and an 


Ingersoll 
readers,'* 


104 Memorial of the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Town of Barre [Mass.] 
(Cambridge, 1875), p- 197- 

11 Bryant, QJS, XXX (1944), 56-58. 

12 The Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Mrs. 
Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1903-25), VI, 187-188 

13 The original report of this speech appeared 
in the Boston Post Boy and Advertiser of May 
27, 1765. I have taken that text from Richard 
Frothingham, The Rise of the Republic of the 
United States (gth ed.; Boston, 1905), p. 175 
n.g. The speech was reprinted, much altered, 
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outstretched arm,” and spoke “with a 
voice somewhat elevated and with a 
sternness in his countenance which ex- 
pressed in a most lively way the feel- 
ings of his heart.’’ At any rate, Towns- 
hend had given him just the opening to 
which his talents for rejoinder were 
best adapted: 

“These children of our own plant- 
ing,’ Townshend had 
“nourished by our indulgence until they 
are grown to a good degree of strength 
and opulence, and protected by our 
arms, will they grudge to contribute 
their mite to relieve us from the heavy 
load of national expense which we lie 
under?” 


concluded, 


“Children planted by your care?” be- 
gan Barré; “No, oppression 
planted them in America; they fled 
from your tyranny.” To ‘Townshend's 
next Barré retorted, ‘They 
nourished by your indulgence? They 


your 


phrase 


grew by your neglect of them.” And 
from Townshend’s “protected by our 
the new Pittite orator launched 
into his last section beginning, “They 
protected by your arms? They have 
nobly taken up arms in your defense.” 

Had Colonel Barré realized that his 
speech was to be featured in America, 
had he given more thought in advance 
to the planning of it, or had his re- 
porter, Ingersoll, been more of a rhet- 
orician, the phrase “Sons of Liberty” 


arms, 


might have stood out as a final warning 
in the peroration. As it turns out, how- 
ever, the famous epithet is all but 
buried in the 
second section, where Barré is expatiat- 
ing on one of his favorite topics, the 
miserable minions sent out by Govern- 
ment to rule the colonists. 


a tortuous sentence in 


As soon as you began to care about them [he 
charges], that care was exercised in sending 


in a pamphlet, Mr. Ingersoll’s Letters Relating 
to the Stamp Act, with a preface dated New 
Haven, June 15, 1766. (Frothingham’s note.) 
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persons to rule over them, in one department: 
or another, who were perhaps the deputies of 
some deputy of members of this House, sen: 
to spy out their liberty, to misrepresent thei) 
actions, and to whos 
the 


recoil 


prey upon them—men 


behavior, on many had caused 


of LIBERTY to 
promoted to 


occasions, 


blood of those Sons 


within them,—men the highest 
seats of justice: some, to my knowledge, were 
glad by going to foreign countries to escapé 


being brought to a bar of justice in their own. 


Several years later, Barré observed in 
debate, ““The Stamp Act, Sir, I opposed 
with great good humor.’’!4 

Before going on with his political 
career, perhaps it will be well to note 
briefly who this “poor emigrant’s son” 
born in Dublin in 
small merchant of 
Huguenot stock. Peter Barré, the father, 
prospered enough to 


was. He had been 


1726, son of a 
acquire some 
property and a position sufficient to 
provide for the son an education almost 
the same as_ that 
younger countryman, 


obtained by his 

Edmund Burke. 
sarré entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1740 and took his degree in 1745. 
One knows nothing, except by infer- 
ence, of his time at Trinity, but there 
he seems to have developed or con- 
firmed sound habits of reading, study, 
and disputation, which continued dur- 
ing the leisure of his army days, and 
bore fruit in his parliamentary speak- 
ing. 

As I have hinted, Barré’s twelve years 
of military life had left him, at the 
age of thirty-four, with a character and 
education well established, without a 
profitable profession, and with firmly 
grounded habits amenable to chain of 
command. In the winter of 1760-61, he 
developed a grudge against Pitt for not 
pushing his promotion to a lieutenant- 
colonelcy with sufficient speed after his 


14 Sir Henry Cavendish’s Debates of the 
House of Commons during the Thirteenth 
Parliament of Great Britain, ed. John Wright 
(London, 1841-43), I, 206. 
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The 
become 


from Canada. 
Fitzmaurice, soon to 
Shelburne, took 


return young 
Earl of 
up Barré’s cause, ad- 
mitted him into close friendship, fed 
his grudge against Pitt, found him a 
seat in Parliament in the summer of 
1761, and enlisted him in the ranks of 
Bute, Henry Fox, and the anti-Pitt 
Administration.** Pitt had been forced 
out of office, but was popular in the 
House and had to be discredited. The 
Court Party, therefore, needed just such 
a man as Barré, with self-confidence, 
boldness, a fresh grievance, and a talent 
for speaking. Such a man could be 
accepted and encouraged by the princi- 
pals in the King’s (Bute’s) plans, or, on 
the other hand, if need be, disowned 
without compunction. 


Barré showed his gratitude and his 
usefulness as soon as the winter session 
opened, by attacking Pitt in the House 
with a Pitt-like 
and 


competence and Sav- 


which astonished 


everyone. On two successive days he 


agery interested 


lashed out at Pitt as a “profligate min- 
ister, [who] would stand [there], 
turning up his eyes to heaven that wit- 


nessed his perjuries, and laying his 


hand in a solemn manner upon the 


15 Barré’s dissatisfaction may be followed in 
his letters to Wood (Undersecretary in the 
War Office), to Pitt, and to the Earl of Bute 
and Fitzmaurice (Shelburne): Barré to Pitt, 
New York, Apr. 28, 1760 (Correspondence of 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, ed. William 
Stanhope Taylor and John Henry Pringle 
{London, 1838-40], II, 41); Barré to Wood, 
Apr. 28, 1760 (Chatham Papers, Public Records 
Office, P.R.O. 30/8, 18); Barré to Pitt, Oct. 8, 
1760 (ibid., and Sir John Fortescue, ed., The 
Correspondence of King George the Third from 
1760 to December 1783 [London, 1927-28], 
I, 9-10); Barré to Pitt, Dec. 21, 1760 (ibid.); 
Barré to Bute, Jan. 29, 1761 (ibid., I, 8-9); 
Barré to Pitt, Feb. 4, 1761 (Chatham Papers, 
P.R.O. 30/8, 18); Barré to Fitzmaurice, Feb. 7, 
1761 (Shelburne MSS at Bowood). 

16 Fitzmaurice’s succession to the earldom 
and his elevation to the House of Lords in the 
summer of 1761 left Chipping Wycombe, for 
which he had sat in Commons, unrepresented. 
He immediately secured Colonel Barré’s elec- 
tion for that constituency. 
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table, that sacreligious hand that had 
been employed in tearing out the 
bowels of his mother country.’’!7 
Barré, therefore, stormed into politi- 
cal prominence in a manner calculated 
to accelerate his establishing himself in 
a strong connection. Even so, however, 
he did not necessarily prejudice him- 
self indefinitely from making such other 
political attachments as he should later 
see fit. He was obviously attached to 
Shelburne, who himself was a new and 
young politician without a long accu- 
mulation of friends 
former friends 


and 
Hence 
Barré’s behavior, if it were judged ill in 


enemies 
enemies. 


and 
and 


the course of events, could be charged 
against the old scoundrel Fox; and both 
Barré and Shelburne could be excused 
as political Shel- 
burne’s independence of fortune was 


novices ill-advised. 
sufficient, and political mores were such, 
as to make a future alliance even with 
Pitt not only possible but quite accepta- 
ble. In fact, through a sequence of 
events interesting, but unnecessary for 
us to trace, by 1764 Shelburne and 
their handful of allies, in- 
cluding especially John Dunning, had 
joined Pitt in Opposition, and Pitt had 
accepted them as honest men of like 
mind and like purposes with himself. 


Jarré and 


What did it mean to be the follower 
and ally of the Great Commoner? It 
meant alliance with “popular” causes, 
at least within the limits of “popular” 
and “the people” as understood by the 
inheritors of the “Whig supremacy.” It 
meant, for example, a cautious support 
of Wilkes and democracy, and unre- 
lenting opposition to judicial and par- 
liamentary infringement of freedom of 


17 Horace Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign 
of King George the Third, ed. Sir Denis Le 
Marchant (London, 1845), I, 109-110, 120-122; 
Seymour to Mitchell, Jan. 29, 1762 (Chatham 
Correspondence, II, 171). For a fuller account 
of this amazing “maiden” speech see Bryant, 
QJS, XXX (1944), 61-63. 
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elections, freedom of speech and press, 
and the constitutional privilege of par- 
liament; it meant opposition to all 
coercive measures America, 
both commercial and political, includ- 
ing denial of the right of direct taxa- 


towards 


tion; it meant resistance to the influence 
of King and Court in matters of legis- 
lation and the administration of justice; 
it meant alliance with the commericial 
and business interests of London. 
Especially it meant magnification of the 
glory of British arms and advocacy of a 
strong England who should be a terrot 
to her enemies, primarily to France and 
Spain. Finally, it meant commitment to 
the principle that only a government 
dominated by Pitt could possibly serve 
King and country well, and that all 
other groups were either feeble and 
futile, like the Rockinghams, or cor- 
rupt, vicious, even traitorous, like the 
“King’s Friends,” and North. 

Being the confidant and follower of 
Shelburne, his man of business in the 
House of Commons and hence the ally 
of Pitt, consequently meant for Barré 
opposing Government on all fronts. It 
required frequent conflict, also, with 
other minorities on selected issues. It 
involved declaring “not men but meas- 
ures” the basis of one’s policy, while 
attacking and defending men first and, 
only through men, measures. It meant 
being tempted with advantageous op- 
portunities for office with men whose 
policies he agreed with, but it meant 
resisting these temptations lest he 
strengthen a government upon the fall 
of which would depend the possibility 
of Pitt’s coming to power. 

Thriving in favor though never in 
intimacy with Pitt, and often glowing 
in Pitt’s flattering commendation,?* 


18For example, after Barré, in an alterca- 
tion with Fox in 1771, had defended his own 
connection with Pitt, he received the follow- 
ing flattering message: “I use a pen with some 
difficulty, being in bed and blistered; but I 





Barré found it easy to follow Shelburne 
in adopting Pitt’s positions. He also fell 
in readily with what he found to be 
Pitt’s tactics and characteristics in de- 
bate. Of these tactics Pitt 
Barré and to Calcraft: “I propose being 


wrote to 


in town on Friday morning, in orde1 
to attend my duty in the silly drama, 
and be always ready to point out, as 
well as I can, the grossness of the wires 
which move so sad a performance.” “I 
am resolved to be in earnest for the 
public, and shall be a scarecrow of 
violence to the gentle warblers of the 
grove, the moderate Whigs and temper- 
ate statesmen.’® It required small en- 
couragement for Barré to play the role 
of a scarecrow of violence. 

Adequate samples of Barré’s  char- 
acteristic performance of his role may 
be drawn from almost any major debate 
of the times. The following, for exam- 
ple, is from the debate on the use of 
General Warrants, in Barré 
entered the debate well past the mid- 
point, 


1705. 


administration 
wheelhorses, Jeremiah Dyson and _ the 
Attorney General, Sir Fletcher Norton, 


following two 


and one of the renegade Opposition, 
Lord George Sackville. His attack was 
primarily on Administration and on in- 
Even the Inquisition, he 
like Halifax, seize 
papers for evidence. He justified help- 


dividuals. 
argued, did not, 


less Opposition as keeping ministers in 





find it impossible not to give a word of ex- 
pression to what I feel, on the great honour 
done me in the House of Commons, from one 
whose testimony is so highly Honourable, and 
whose opinion and friendship I shall always 
prize amongst my best possessions. I have the 
pleasure to hear, what I always expect of you 
in critical situations; which is, that you steered 
the debate clear of all rocks, and _ never 
slackened the rapidity of your way, or gave the 
enemy any respite. . . . Happy for the cause of 
liberty, that so large a share of the work is in 
your hands!” (Chatham Correspondence, IV, 
119-20.) 

19Chatham to Barré, Jan. 22, 1771 
IV, 73-74); Chatham 
1770 (Ibid., III, 469). 


(Ibid., 
to Calcraft, July 28, 
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order—though some, he confessed, do 
oppose just for faction. He called up 
the dismissal of the twenty officers the 
year before for opposing General War- 
rants, and suggested that all but one 
of them—presumably himself, but per- 
haps he excluded himself and referred 
to General Conway—seemed to have 
repented. If they had, he asked dramati- 
cally, were they worthy to be employed? 
And he compared them unfavorably to 
two noblemen who had quit parlia- 
ment rather than vote, as their parents 
wished, against their good sense. 

The Colonel then turned his amused 

attention to the two secretaries of state 
—Halifax, who had initiated the attack 
on Wilkes, and Sandwich, who had in- 
troduced the matter of the Essay on 
Woman in the House of Lords. He 
commended them _ ironically, and 
amused the House with some personal 
ridicule of Lord Sandwich, who was 
present as a spectator. Walpole thus 
recounts the incident in a letter to Sir 
Horace Mann: 
The hero of the day was the famous Colonel 
Barré—a man, or I am mistaken, whose fame 
will not stop here. He spoke with infinite wit 
and humor, and with the first of merits to me, 
novelty: his manner is original. He spoke, too, 
with extreme bitterness, which is almost new 
again; so civil have Parliaments been of late. 
He commended the present Secretaries of 
State, but foresaw it possible that, if one of 
them should die [Egremont had died in office 
and Sandwich had succeeded him], his successor 
might be the most dissolute and abandoned 
sad dog in the kingdom. There sat Sandwich 
under the gallery, while the whole house 
applied the picture to him! Not a word was 
offered in his defense. You will ask if he was 
thunderstruck. Yes, say those who were near 
him. Yet so well did he recover the blow that 
at three in the morning, he commenced an 
intrigue with a coffee-girl, who attends in the 
Speaker’s chambers! 


Colonel Barré next lectured Ministers 
on the advantage it would be to them 
if they were to allow the resolution to 


pass without a crippling amendment. 
“Why will you do things too well?” he 
demanded. If this question were 
allowed to pass, he predicted that it 
would make the King more beloved 
and the Ministers less hated. Finally he 
returned to Sandwich, whom he called 
such a man as would write a panegyric 
on Nero.?° 

We have already observed another 
sample of Barré’s mode and manner of 
debating, in notable 
the Stamp Act this 
same year. For the next fifteen years o1 


his fortuitously 
performance on 


more the affairs of America occupied 
much of his time and energy, and like 
others in the Opposition, he found in 
that subject ample stimulus for his 
strongest oratorical exertions. After the 
emergence of Lord North as the stable 
head of furthermore, 
Barré and others encountered in him an 
antagonist worthy of their best talents 
for vituperation and assault. The fol- 
lowing two passages at arms, widely 
separated in date, exemplify Barré’s 
characteristic pursuit of the Chatham- 
Shelburne line on America before the 
actual outbreak of war. 


Government, 


On December 7, 1768, on Beckford’s 
motion to have all charters, etc., and all 
orders of His Majesty’s government re- 
lating to the discontents in America 
laid before Commons, North had tried 
to get the Opposition motion confined 
to Boston, where disturbance had origi- 
nated. Barré would have none oi this 
limitation, for one purpose of the mo- 
tion was demonstrating that the Gov- 
ernment would not deal in the open, 
“roasting a minister,”** as North re- 
marked on another occasion. “The ob- 


20 Walpole, Letters (Toynbee), VI, 185-186. 
For further account of this debate see Parlia- 
mentary History, XVI, 6-15; Walpole, George 
III, Il, 56-59. 

21In the debate of Nov. 17, 1768 on a mo- 
tion for the production of papers relating to 
the affair of Corsica. (Cavendish Debates, I, 59.) 
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jection which has been made to the 
production of these papers,” Barré be- 
gan, “is not one of weight. I did expect 
something from the noble lord to an- 
swer. His arguments, if I can call them 
arguments, are only calculated to 
puzzle.” It is plain, he continued, that 
if Commons is to know what the situa- 
tion really is, it will have to know what 
is going on in the other colonies: ‘““How 
do we know, that the same discontent 
does not lie rankling in the bosoms of 
all the others? Are we satisfied with 
the Minister’s having told us, that he 
has ordered troops? We ought to go 
deeper. If we are to believe what is 
contained in the King’s speech, there 
are disturbances in than one 
The inconsistency of Ameri- 
can policy and the vacillation of the 
minister are appalling: 


more 
colony.” 


I tremble for the colonies. I wish to give them 
a rule to go by. We have been told by the 
noble lord that one administration proposed 
the stamp act and that another administration 
repealed it. This, Sir, is enough to torture 
the minds of the people of America; but here 
we have a minister who differs from himself 
within the space of eight days. On the first day 
the noble lord says—“I won't repeal the act; 
I will see America lying prostrate under my 
foot”; but, upon the eighth day, softening his 
language, “Let us,” says he, “throw out no irri- 
tating menaces, let us keep ourselves calm; if 
we do not keep ourselves calm, we may create 
fresh disturbances between America and the 
mother-country.” The gentlemen opposite, Sir, 
are tolerably sharp, but I defy them to explain 
such a contradiction. What will the Americans 
think of all this? . . . You have not adopted 
any one sensible plan, for the government of 
the people of America. Your manner of gov- 
erning them hitherto, has shown nothing but 
your ignorance. An entire revision of your 
system is absolutely necessary. 


Lord North, seeking to justify him- 
self, pleaded intention rather than 
words spoken in the heat of debate, and 
threw the well-known Chathamite mot- 


to into Barré’s teeth: “It is not from 


hasty expressions, but from measures, 
that public men are to be judged.” 
Nevertheless, he left Opposition in com- 
mand of the argument—but himself of 
the vote: 127 to 72.?? 

On February 20, 1775 Barré attacked 
North’s proposal for exempting from 
imperial taxation any colony which 
would tax itself to the satisfaction of 
-arliament. He began with ridicule of 
the plan and its supporters and then 
turned directly upon North.?* 


How this new scheme for letting the Americans 
tax themselves ever came into the noble lord’s 
head, I cannot conceive. Whether it be the 
genuine product of his own new wisdom and 
policy, or whether it arises from prodigious 
cunning; whether from the advice of any new 
friends, or springs from the friendship of old 
enemies, it is impossible to conceive. By what 
I can collect, it is not likely to gain him any 
new friends from this side of the house; and 
I should have thought that it was going to 
lose him several friends from that side, had 
not the right honourable gentleman who spoke 
last risen to his aid. 


The “right honourable gentleman” was 
Sir Gilbert Elliott, who was supposed 
to speak the will of the Court and the 
department of patronage even more di- 
rectly than North. Barré turned his 
satire upon Sir Gilbert and the sub- 
servience of the Majority to his voice: 
When that gentleman pleases to exert his 
eloquence, there is something so powerful, so 
persuading, so leading in it, that those who 
are in doubt become immediately convinced. 
His opinion, whenever explicitly given, be- 
comes like a standard under which even troops 
which have turned their backs may be rallied 
and brought again to their ranks; and not- 
withstanding what we may have thought some 
few moments ago, we shall yet see all the troops 
reconciled to the march they are to make. 


In spite of uncertainty and waivering 
in the Majority, Barré predicted, now 
that Elliot had given the word, the ma- 
jorities for government would be about 


22 Tbid., I, go-g1. 
23 Parliamentary History, XVIII, 333-334. 
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what they had usually been. Then he 
turned again to the American policy, 
with no ironic restraint: 


But although the noble lord’s new motion will 
cause no new divisions amongst us here, yet 
it is founded on that wretched, low, shameful, 
abominable maxim which has predominated in 
every measure of our late minister, divide et 
impera. This is to divide the Americans, this 
is to break those associations, to dissolve that 
general union in which the Americans as one 
man stand in defense of their rights and liber- 
ties. If you are so weak as to imagine, from 
anything which that sincerely associated band 
of ministers can find in their hearts, [if] you 
can believe that the Americans are so foolish 
or so base to each other, you will be deceived. 
They are not such gudgeons as to be caught 
with such foolish bait. 


North’s motives are lower, Barré con- 
tinued, and his intentions subtler than 
appears on the surface: 


But the noble lord does not expect that it 
will be accepted; it is meant only to propose 
something specious, which he knows the Amer- 
icans will refuse; and, therefore, offers to call 
down tenfold more vengeance on their devoted 
heads, rendered ten times more odious, by 
refusing such fair, such reasonable, such just, 
such humane offers: but 
snare succeed. 


neither will this 


Besides American problems, the many 
real and spurious issues surrounding 
Wilkes’ activities consumed weeks of 
parliamentary time in the years 1768- 
1771. In addition to the legal problems, 
there were popular questions of elec- 
tion, redress of grievances, and freedom 
of speech which opened wide the gates 
for Minority oratory in favor of liberty 
and against ministers. Barré was espe- 
cially active in these debates, not only 
because the running fight was his forte 
but because the issues were those on 
which Government might be most likely 
to fall and make way for Chatham. He 
spoke several times every day in his 
usual vein. In one debate he referred 
to Government as “that wretched row 


of no-ministers” and as those “things 
on the Treasury Bench.” 


Wilkes, among his many offenses, had 
published with an abusive preface the 
letter which Lord Weymouth, Secretary 
of State, had written to the magistrate 
of Middlesex, suggesting the use of 
troops in civil disturbances. Such use 
had been made, and several persons had 
been killed in the riots in St. George's 
Fields in 1768. After many days of bitter 
wrangling over Wilkes and his offenses, 
on February 2, 1769 Government moved 
to declare Wilkes’ preface a seditious 
libel. To this debate Barré contributed 
his quota of ridicule and indignation.*® 

He began by speaking with contempt 
of Wilkes’ preface, thus, as usual, dis- 
sociating himself from Wilkes’ conduct. 
This failure to justify Wilkes, however, 
gave him the opportunity to appear 
impartial in his ironic apology for 
Weymouth’s letter. It was a bad letter, 
he asserted, and the only thing which 
could be said for it was that it was so 
poorly written that it could never have 
been intended for the public eye: “On 
account of the inaccuracy and strange- 
ness of expression, I think the noble 
lord would never have written it, if he 
had known it was likely to be made 
public.” But be that as it may, 

A spirit of blood runs through the whole of it. 
I would have the military power come in, but 
not carry on the whole operation of govern- 
ment: the civil power is the only safe defense 
of the country; both for the government and 
the people. . . . I give you my opinion as a 
military man—the calling out of a vast body 
of troops was an act of the highest folly. Any 


show will collect a mob in this curious coun- 
try. 


Wilkes’ publication, of course, was 
declared a libel, and the next day his 
expulsion was moved. That day in the 
debate the Colonel was orderly and 


24 Jan. g, 1770. (Ibid., XVI, 705.) 
25 Cavendish Debates, I, 149-150. 
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moderate. He attacked with what he 
might have called “great good humour.” 
He said that he would speak briefly, 
and did. He said that he would cover 
three points, and did. His chief point 
of attack was the trifling waste of time 
involved in prosecuting a libeler when 
important matters were at a standstill: 


I am not surprised at the dislike of the gentle- 
men opposite to libels: aware that their con- 
duct affords abundant matter for them, they 
feel them, and are anxious to punish the 
libellers. Here you have been sitting for 
three months—doing what? By refusing the 
papers moved for, you have denied us the 
means of knowing what France has been doing 
with regard to Corsica; instead of appeasing, 
you are irritating your colonies; you have not 
held the language you ought to have held to 
France; you have not given due attention to 
any one subject; but have called upon us to 
sit a week, the most fatiguing that ever was 
known by the oldest member of parliament, 
till three or four in the morning—to do what? 
to punish a libeller!26 


This sort of thing was coming to be 
expected of the Colonel. If it did not 
appear in any speech of his longer than 
a sentence or two, the members would 
be disappointed. A week earlier, for 
example, he had concluded a_ tempes- 
tuous speech with the following sen- 
tences: 


Have we not disturbances all over the 
country? and would not the administration, in 
the eyes of the people, have acted more wisely 
by dropping all prosecution of Mr. Wilkes? 
Your prosecutions have made him a consider- 
able man; and I am sorry for it. It is you who 
have rewarded him: a pardon would make 
him insignificant: and if you have a mind to 
do so completely—if you have a mind perfectly 
to annihilate him—take him into the admin- 
istration.27 


In following Chatham’s line and 
example in the House of Commons 
Barré found status, reflected glory, and 

26 Ibid., I, 177-178. 


27 Ibid., I, 127. Also Parliamentary History, 
XVI, 540. 





plenty of call for exhibition of his tal- 
ents. In the intimacy of Shelburne’s 
circle in London and Wiltshire, on the 
other hand, this bachelor found warmth 
and friendship which would have been 
beyond Chatham’s comprehension. Be- 
sides enjoying the domestic familiarity 
and the personal confidence of Shel- 
burne and his family, in the Earl's 
company he was ever associated with 
some of the most interesting intellec- 
tuals of the age: Joseph Priestley, who 
was Shelburne’s librarian for eight 
years; Benjamin Franklin; the Abbé 
André Morellet, literary opponent of 
the Jesuits and one of the last of the 
Philosophes; Pratt (Lord Camden), the 
liberal jurist; Richard Price, the dis- 
senting preacher and republican; David 
Hume and Jeremy Bentham. Especially 
important for the parliamentary work, 
however, was the association with John 
Dunning, one of the best legal minds 
of the time, who, with Barré, constituted 
Shelburne’s inner cabinet.?® 

From Dunning came ideas and in- 
formation; to Barré went ideas and in- 
formation. We do not need to take 
literally Bentham’s late bitter judgment 
that Barré was ignorant and indolent 
beyond the call of duty, even for a mem- 
ber of the House of 
Clearly, however, Barré was no more 
an idea-man among the opposition 
speakers than he had been a strategist 


Commons.?° 


and tactician among the officers in 
America. He was the speaker primarily 
and pre-eminently—not the statesman, 
the thinker, the leader, the agitator of 


28 Jeremy Bentham, Works, published under 
the superintendence of his executor, John 
Bowring (Edinburgh, 1843), X, 565. See p. 246 
below. 

29 Bentham noted of Barré: “Person and 
manner imposing; self-possession perfect. But 
ignorance was extraordinary; extraordinary 
even in Honourable House; indolence no less 
so. From Dunning the patron used to extract 
his information; to Barré he was forced to ad- 
minister it.” (Ibid, I, 251.) See also n. 37 be- 
low. 
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ideas and programs. Hence in him we 
come as near as possible to observing 
pure speaker, uncomplicated and un- 
qualified by those other elements of 
public man which blend with speaking 
to make up the effective Chatham, Fox, 
Burke, Webster, or Roosevelt. To the 
political battle, however, he brought a 
wide and practical knowledge of men 
and manners (he was, for example, a 
great traveler); a ready acquaintance 
with literature; a vast store of anecdotes, 
stories, and examples; a quick wit and 
a command of language*°—which made 
him the superior of most of his fellow 
members of Parliament in stating, en- 
forcing, and enlivening the positions 
which he was undertaking to support. 
After hearing Barré’s maiden speech, 
Horace Walpole had written: 


My ear was struck with sounds I had little been 
accustomed to of late, violent abuse on the 
last reign, and from a voice unknown to me. 
I turned, and saw a face equally new; a black, 
robust man, of a military figure, rather hard- 
favoured than not young, with a_ peculiar 
distortion on one side of his face, which it 
seems was owing to a bullet lodged loosely in 
his cheek, and which gave a savage glare to one 


eye *1 


What Walpole less expected, but ob- 
served with 


“ec 


satisfaction, was very 
classic and eloquent diction” not sug- 
gested by the speaker’s appearance, and 


80 See Bentham’s testimony of 1781, below. 
Nathaniel Wraxall, who began his observation 
of men and affairs about 1780, wrote of Barré: 
“Of an athletic frame and mold, endowed with 
extraordinary powers of voice, Barré as a 
Speaker, roughly enforced, rather than solicited 
or attracted, attention. Severe, and sometimes 
coarse in his censures or accusations, he never- 
theless always sustained his Charges against 
Ministers, however strong, with considerable 
force of argument and language. Master 
‘ of his subject, and more attentive than 
Burke, not to fatigue the patience of the 
House, when he saw them eager to rise, he 
frequently obtained a more indulgent hear- 
ing.” (The Historical and Posthumous Mem- 
oirs of Sir Nathaniel William Wraxall, 1772-84, 
ed. Henry B. Wheatley [London, 1884], II, 37- 
39-) 
31 Walpole, George III, I, 109. 
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a certain mature manner—‘as deter- 
mined boldness as if accustomed to 
harangue in that place.” 

Several years later, as Barré was re- 
turning from one of his almost annual 
summer tours of the continent, Walpole 
wrote to Sir Horace Mann from Paris: 
Colonel Barré arrived last night. I dined 
where he did today. ... I never was in a room 
with him before; his style is vulgar; but that 
did not surprise me. Wilkes is here too; in the 
same tone and with less parts. One likes to 
see men that posterity will wish to have seen: 
bate that curiosity, and they are commonly not 
just the men one would wish to see much. 
Wilkes’ day is over; Barré’s, I think, to come.*2 


Perhaps Barré’s manner was vulgar. 
If so, that is probably par for the Eng- 
lishman (or the American) traveling 
abroad—at least in the view of the culti- 
vated Francophile. Morellet, the French- 
man, thought him (in England) “esti- 
mable as public man” and “extremely 
amiable in society.’** Even Bentham 
could write on early acquaintance: 
Barré loves to sit over his claret . .. and 
abounds in stories that are well-told, and very 
entertaining. He really seems to have a great 
command of language; he states clearly and 
forcibly; and, upon all points, his words are 


fluent and well chosen. 


At about the same time Bentham re- 
corded: “With Barré, although we have 
few ideas in common, I am upon terms 
of some familiarity, owing to the good 
nature and companionableness of the 
man.” At another time Bentham char- 
acterized Barré as a “perfect man of 
the world.” Years later, after Barré and 
Shelburne had become estranged over 
the French Revolution, and Bentham 
had replaced Barré in Shelburne’s con- 
fidence, Bentham wrote thus of his 
patron’s earlier connections: 


32 Nov. 13, 1765. Letters (Toynbee), VI, 346. 
How mistaken Walpole was about Wilkes’ 
career, we have seen. 


33 André Morellet, Mémoires . . . sur le Dix- 


huitiéme Siécle et sur la Revolution (Paris, 
1823), I, 209. 
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His two principal men were Dunning and 
Barré. Dunning had fine talents, but very 
imperfect knowledge. Barré no knowledge, but 
the knowledge of party,—he used only the lan- 
guage of party,—he had no desire to see reform 
or improvement in any shape. He understood 
nothing of the philosophy of government.34 


No doubt Bentham is right about 
Barré’s_ philosophical knowledge. At 
least he showed no signs of interest in 
political philosophy or in speculative 
principles of any sort. On the other 
hand, except for the legal opinions and 
principles which Chatham and _ Shel- 
burne got from lawyers such as Camden, 
Glyn, and Dunning, they made little 
use of general ideas in their brand of 
opposition. That sort of thing, in practi- 
cal political controversy, was strictly for 
Burke, and that meant strictly for the 
philosopher. As Barré said to the Duke 
of Richmond in 1779, “My Lord, I love 
3urke, I admire him, even in his wan- 
derings; but when those wanderings 
come to be adopted seriously and obsti- 
nately by men of far higher description 
than himself, they then become alarm- 
ing indeed.’’** Barré was never afflicted 
with wanderings which could mislead 
his superiors; but he had a nose for wan- 
derings of any sort in government or in 
other branches of opposition which kept 
him busy year in and year out pointing 
out the “grossness of the wires which 
move so sad a performance.” 


Colonel Barré was listened to, of 
course, as the adjutant of Shelburne 
and Chatham, and hence he carried a 
kind of surrogate ethos in his debating; 
but he also had a character and _ per- 
sonality of his own and seems to have 
established an identity and a distinction 
which were his alone. Hazlitt, in the 
Eloquence of the British Senate, found 
the characteristic Barré in “a vein of 


84 Bentham, Works (Bowring), X, 104, 113; 
I, 250; X, 565. 
35 Fitzmaurice, Shelburne, II, 68. 


shrewd irony, a lively, familiar, con- 
versational pleasantry running through 
all his speeches. . His eloquence is 
clearly the most naive, the most unpre- 
meditated, the most gay and heedless 
that can be imagined. He was really 
and naturally what Courtenay (after- 
wards) only pretended to be.’’%¢ 

The kind of tactics which Barré 
would pursue in debate was well under- 
stood between him and _ Shelburne. 
Bentham wrote that Shelburne said 
years later that he had often taken a 
good deal of trouble to “fight up” 
Barré for his debating in the House.*’ 
Hence when Barré intended to depart 
from his usual vein, he might think it 
worth while to warn his leader in ad- 
vance. In 1780, for example, North had 
made a .special point of consulting 
Barré on the position Barré would take 
on the Account Bill. This maneuver 
apparently discomposed the Colonel, 
who reported the circumstances to Shel- 
burne and concluded, “If your lordship 
was in town, I would borrow some 
sense from you for Thursday when the 
Bill is to go into the Committee, but 
circumstanced as I am I think there can 
be little doubt of what I ought to do— 
No violence, No Personality, But stick 
fairly to the public ground.’’* 

Perhaps as Barré penned those lines 
to his friend, his memory caught the 
echo of one of his exit speeches of a 
decade earlier. Over the most desperate 
oratorical and tactical resistance of the 
hard core of Opposition, Ministry had 
chastised innumerable London printers 
for publishing parliamentary debates, 


had quarreled with the mayor and 


36 The Complete Works of William Hazlitt, 
ed. P. P. Howe, after the edition of A. R. 
Waller and Arnold Glover (London and To- 
ronto, 1930), I, 169. 

37 Bentham, Works (Bowring), I, 251. 

88 Shelburne Correspondence, in the posses- 
sion of the Marquis of Lansdowne at Bowood, 
Calne, Wiltshire. 
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aldermen of London for interfering, 
and was on the point of committing the 
Lord Mayor of London to the Tower 
for contempt of parliament. Finally 
Barré rose for the n-th time, and spoke 
for about five minutes, but, he con- 
fessed to Chatham, with great violence: 
I rise with no small pain to see matters come 
to the pass, which I long 
would come to. 


ago foretold they 
I have but very few words to 
say upon this occasion: but I for one will tell 
you fairly that I mean to speak daggers, not 
use them. This rise with 


those who have got the power of government 


business took its 
in their hands. Every public, every secret, every 
exerted 
to support and carry it through. Nothing but 
the superior and 


dark, every wicked influence has been 


wicked these 
men could possibly have raised a conflict in 
this 


ingenuity of 


country between two great judicatures; 
nothing but the wicked ingenuity of these men 
could have committed the real privilege and 
honour of this House in such a manner. Listen 
to the call of your constituents; listen to the 
call of justice. Under the pretence of punish- 
ing printers for a breach of your privileges, 
vou have issued and 


warrants proclamations 


against individuals below the notice of the 
House. This was a sure way to bring you and 
your proceedings into contempt. You have re- 
fused counsel to the magistrates, and vet you 
call this late 


hour of the night, to make his defence. You 


upon the worthy alderman at 
have done all this in so shameful, so preposter- 
ous, so impious a manner, that I for one will 
not be a witness of your infamous conduct. I 


call 


with me to 


will leave the House, and I 


thinks 


upon every 


gentleman who follow my 


example. . To yourselves, therefore, I con- 


sign you. Enjoy -your own Pandemonium— 
When vice prevails and impious men bear sway, 


The post of honour is a private station. 


[He went out.]39 


It is evident, I think, that Barré was 
neither the most important nor the least 
important speaker in the House of Com- 
mons, neither the best nor the worst. 


89 Cavendish Debates, Il, 461-462; Chatham 
Correspondence, IV, 126, 132-133. See also 
Parliamentary History, XVII, 150-152; Walpole, 
George III, IV, 299-301. The final two sen- 
tences, including the lines from Addison’s 
Cato, come from the account in the Parlia- 
mentary History. 


Nor was he in the strictest sense typical. 
He was, shall we say, the most notable 
and spectacular of those in the tier just 
below the top. By his contemporaries, 
perhaps, he was ranked higher than he 
is by posterity, as he certainly impinged 
more constantly and more significantly 
upon their attention. Like Burke 
in many respects, yet he is a_ better 
example of the norm of parliamentary 
activity. Like Burke he was dependent 
upon a connection, and he was the 
prime spokesman of that connection in 
the House. Unlike Burke, however, 
Barré seldom exceeded the bounds of 
party advocacy. Barré’s speeches are 
often splendid discharges of the ammu- 
nition of Opposition warfare. They are 
never, like Burke’s, the armory, the 
magazines from which Opposition drew 
its weapons. In Barré’s speeches we may 
hear the bald and bare presentations of 
what the chiefs of the minority groups 
considered staple lines of attack. In 
Burke’s these appear but 
almost always accompanied by and wo- 
ven into what Burke thought that the 
chieftains ought to be thinking. Though 
Barré probably had some share in for- 
mulating the general policy of his con- 
nection and most certainly in the devel- 


lines also, 


opment of its operating tactics, he was 
never even close to being one of the 
chieftains. Burke, however, while serv- 
ing many of the same functions for the 
Rockinghams which Barré served for 
the Shelburne-Chatham connection, 
was in fact, though never in name, a 


leader, at times the leader of his party. 


In the cohorts of Ministry there was 
no counterpart of Burke, certainly after 
the death of Townshend and the fall 
of Grenville, for by the time Fox devel- 
oped to his full stature he had gone 
over to Opposition. Perhaps it may be 
said that Barré had his counterparts in 
such men as Jeremiah Dyson, Richard 
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Rigby, and George Onslow, even Vis- 
count Barrington. The peculiar vicious- 
ness with which he handled these men 
in debate conveys a strong suggestion 
that he felt them as opponents of an 
order of importance comparable to his 
own. His real opponent, however, and 
his match on the opposite benches, if 
he had one, was Lord North. Though 
the “noble lord” tried to distinguish 
between the Colonel and his betters, 
and at times succeeded, he could not 
side-step Barré’s attacks consistently. He 
recognized the appeal which Barré’s tac- 
tics might have for the House, and he 
saw that the Dysons and the Onslows 
and the Barringtons could not handle 
him. 


Government is a struggle for the 
exercise of power. In a _ popular or 
parliamentary system that struggle has 
an essential public phase, where the 
grounds for decision and the matters of 
decision are in part exhibited, in part 
explored, and usually on some terms 
subjected to criticism, pre-testing, and 
modification. In this struggle, the func- 
tion of opposition is to oppose—on the 
most relevant terms, and by the most 
profitable means available—but to op- 
pose nevertheless; not to go to sleep, 
even under the best of Governments, 
nor to abdicate even under the worst. 

Opposition’s part in the struggle 
which is government, is conceived in 
different detail by different minorities 
at different times. Sometimes it means 
the confrontation of principle, philos- 
ophy, and policy with counter-principle, 
opposing philosophy, and contrary pol- 
icy. More often specific measures and 
practical work-a-day expedients are the 
principal subjects of criticism and at- 
tack. Always, however, men are identified 
with principles and policies, with meas- 
ures and expedients, and are perennial 
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and proper objects of examination, of 
exposure, in short, of opposition. 

At Johnson’s Club one evening, after 

twelve years of continuous membership 
in the minority in Parliament, Burke 
animadverted upon speaking in what 
appears to be futile parliamentary oppo- 
sition. Why waste your time, Sheridan 
had inquired, when you know that you 
can’t win? Burke replied: 
It is very well worth while for a man to take 
pains to speak well in Parliament. A man, who 
has vanity, speaks to display his talents; and 
if a man speaks well, he gradually establishes 
a certain reputation and consequence in the 
general opinion, which sooner or later will 
have its political reward. Besides, though not 
one vote is gained, a good speech has its effect. 
Though an act which has been ably opposed 
passes into law, yet in its progress it is mod- 
elled, it is softened in such a manner, that 
we see plainly the Minister has been told, that 
the members attached to him are so sensible 
of its injustice or absurdity from what they 
have heard, that it must be altered. 


There is a large share of corruption in 
the House of Commons, he admitted, 
but “there are many members who gen- 
erally go with the Minister, who will 
not go all lengths.”’ Johnson added, “No, 
Sir, there must always be right enough, 
or appearance of right, to keep wrong 
in countenance. And, Sir, there is 
a gratification of pride. Though we 
cannot out-vote them, we will out-argue 
them. They shall not do wrong without 
its being shown both to themselves and 
to the world.’’*® 

Burke is not Barré, as we have said, 
and a conversation at Johnson’s Club 
is not a critical treatise on the springs 
of parliamentary decision. Nevertheless, 
Colonel Isaac Barré seems through his 
inexhaustible capacity for attack and 
served 
function of opposition 
which Burke and Johnson were talking 


harassment, to have conspic- 


uously that 


40 April 3, 1778. Boswell’s Johnson (ed. Hill- 
Powell), III, 233-234. 
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about. That function, furthermore, is 
probably never of more importance than 
when it seems most futile. When the 
majority has votes to burn, then it is 
that recklessness, haste, and ineptitude 
(to be generous) most easily determine 
legislation and administrative morality, 
which then most need the control of 
vigorous, persistent, searching criticism 
of men and measures. 

In sustaining its opposition, however, 
the minority needs either a craving for 
martyrdom or some hope of reward. 
Barré, I think, had some taste for mar- 
tyrdom, but he had also some hope of 
reward—at least enough of it to sustain 
him. Though Chatham was ill, remote, 
and unreliable, most people believed 
that so long as he remained available 
in the background, a serious crisis in 
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Government would be likely to bring 
him and Shelburne and their friends to 
power. The ascendancy of the King’s 
Friends was repeatedly demonstrated, 
but the shifting ground of personal 
connection seemed to promise that it 
was not necessarily irreversible. To 
that reversal Colonel Barré devoted his 
wit, his invective, his ridicule, his argu. 
ment, and his pathos for most of a 
generation. 

His reward? A sense of mission, praise 
from the greatest statesman of the age, 
two brief periods in office, the ultimate 
defeat of his principal opponents, the 
comfortable intimacy of the Earl of 
Shelburne, one of the most interesting 
and independent noblemen of the cen- 
tury, and after 1782 a substantial pen- 
sion to sustain the blindness and bach- 
elorhood of his old age. 








JOHN WESLEY ON RHETORIC AND BELLES LETTRES 


JAMES L. GOLDEN 


Students of public address have long admired 
the rhetorical works of two of the leading 


ministers of the eighteenth century—Hugh 


Blair and George Campbell. Little has been 
said, however, about the rhetorical theory of 
another eighteenth-century preacher, John Wes- 
ley. The purpose of this paper is to analyze 
Wesley’s views on rhetoric and belles lettres. 
Since most of the subjects covered by Blair in 
his Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 
were also discussed by Wesley in his Journal, 
Letters, and essays, Blair’s pattern of organiza- 
tion is followed here. Hence the study con- 
siders Wesley’s precepts on taste, genius, style, 
the speaker’s content and organization, delivery, 
poetry, and historical and philosophical writ- 
ing. 


OHN WESLEY’s name in the field 
Jo religion is secure. As minister to 

the ignorant mobs and to the intelli- 
gentsia and as leader of a dynamic 
evangelical movement, he became a sig- 
nificant figure in eighteenth-century 
England. During his fifty-two year min- 
istry Wesley traveled 250,000 miles and 
preached more than 40,000 sermons. 
Few within the British Isles escaped his 
influence. The stump, the jail, and the 
pulpit were his rostrum; the unen- 
lightened, the corrupt, and the learned 
were his audience. He was more than 
a minister to the unruly, uneducated 
mobs; he was also an inspiration to the 
literati of his age. Among those who 
heard him preach were James Boswell, 
Samuel Johnson, George Crabbe, Wil- 
liam Cowper, Sir Walter Scott, Horace 
Walpole, and Henry Crabb Robinson. 
So pervasive was his influence that a 


Mr. Golden is Head of the Department of 
Speech and Chairman of the Division of Lan- 
guages at Muskingum College. This study was 
made possible by a Danforth Foundation Grant. 


reporter for the Gentleman’s Magazine 
was able to observe in 1791: Wesley's 
personal effectiveness “was greater, pei 
haps, than that of any private citizen 
in any country.”? Equally enthusiastic 
was Lecky’s comment: Not since the 
sixteenth century had one man con- 
tributed so much to the field of “‘practi- 
cal religion.”? 

But the story of Wesley’s role as a 
religious leader is too well known to 
recount here. Less known but equally 
interesting is another facet of his many- 
sided career, that of author and critic. 
Wesley was a diarist, historian, philos- 
opher, poet, novelist, lexicographer, 
hymnologist, editor, anthologist, logi- 
cian, grammarian, linguist, philologist, 
medical scientist, and political contro- 
versialist, as well as ecclesiastical his- 
torian and Bible commentator. In all, 
“he was personally responsible for three 
hundred and seventy-one separate publi- 
cations.’"* So popular were these writ- 
ings that they earned £30,000, all of 
which Wesley donated to charity dur- 
ing his lifetime. 


Admittedly, not all of Wesley’s works 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, LXI, Part I (March 
1791), 283. 

2 William Lecky, A History of England in 
the Eighteenth. Century (London, 1901), III, 140. 
A similar view is expressed in The Cambridge 
Modern History: “Of these men, Chatham 
among politicians, Thompson among poets, 
Berkeley among philosophers, Law among di- 
vines, all derived new thoughts, evoked new 
harmonies, or caught new inspirations from 
the age. But more important than any of these 
in universality of influence and in range of 
achievement were John Wesley and the reli- 
gious revival to which he gave his name and 
his life.” The Cambridge Modern History 
(Cambridge, 1909), VI, 77. 

3 Thomas W. Herbert, John Wesley as Ed 
itor and Author (Princeton, 1940), p. 121. 
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have historical significance. Some are 
pedestrian, sketchy, and biased; others 
are sometimes inaccurate. On balance, 
however, much of what Wesley said re- 
mains timely, provocative, and useful. 
“Pray make acquaintance with this 
Wesley,” wrote Edward Fitzgerald to 
C. E. Norton in July 1878. “If you 
cannot find a copy of his journal in 
America, I will send you one from here. 
I believe I have given it to half a dozen 
friends.”* To Woodrow Wilson the 
Journal was “as notable a record of 
common sense and sound practical 
judgment as Benjamin Franklin’s ‘Auto- 


biography’ or the letters of Washing- 
ton.’ 
Although Wesley moved freely 


through most of the arts and sciences, 
it was in the areas of literary criticism 
and rhetoric that he best displayed his 
wide knowledge and scholarly ability. 
Leslie Stephen praises him for his “re- 
markable literary power”; Lecky calls 
him a critic; and Macaulay 
pays tribute to his “eloquence and logi- 
cal acuteness.”® What did Wesley say 
about rhetoric and belles lettres that 
so impressed these critics? What were 
his views on taste, genius, 


“shrewd” 


and style; 
on speech content and organization; on 
delivery; on poetry and drama; on his- 


4William Aldis Wright, ed., Letters of Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald (London, 1894), II, 255. During 
the preceding year Fitzgerald wrote John Allen 
that the journal was one of the most inter- 
esting books “in the language.” Jbid., I, 292. 

5 Woodrow Wilson, John Wesley’s Place in 
History. An Address Delivered at Wesleyan 
University on the Occasion of ag Pasa Bi- 
centennial (New York, n. d.), 

6 Leslie Stephen, History of English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century, 3rd ed. (New York, 
1949); Lecky, A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century, p. 138; Lord Macaulay, 
“Southie’s Solloquies on Society,” in Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, Critical, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous Essays (New York, 1860), II, 137. 
For further comments on Wesley’s ability as 
a critic see Frederick C. Gill, The Romantic 
Movement and Methodism (London, 10937), 
and Arthur Ponsonby, English Diaries (Lon- 
don, 1929). 
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torical and philosophical writings? To 
explore these questions is the burden 
of this essay. 


Although Wesley did not, like his 
contemporary Hugh Blair, write a book 
or give extended lectures on rhetoric 
and belles lettres, he frequently dis- 
cussed these subjects in his Journal, 
as well as in letters, conversations, and 
essays. From these sources one may 
glean a clear, orderly system of rules 
pertaining to written and oral com- 
munication. There is no evidence to 
suggest that Wesley read Blair’s work— 
indeed much of what he said appeared 
in print prior to 1783—yet he covered 
similar ground. 


To deal with the wide range of sub- 
jects included in the eighteenth-century 
view of belles lettres, the critic needed 
a firm grasp of classical and modern 
literature. That Wesley possessed such 
knowledge there can be little doubt.’ 
Few if any of his contemporaries could 
match his reading habits. As a student 
and tutor at Oxford he often read while 
walking from one town to another. And 
he learned the art of perusing books 
while riding on horseback or in a carri- 
age. In one six-month period following 


7Among the sources which cite the learn- 
ing and scholarship of Wesley are the follow- 
ing: Gentleman’s Magazine, LXI, Part I (May 
1791), 428; Dr. Coke and Mr. Moore, The Life 
of John Wesley (London, 1792), pp. 41-43; 
John Whitehead, A Discourse Delivered at the 
New Chapel in the City Road, on the goth of 
March, 1791, at the Death of John Wesley, 
jth ed. (London, 1791), pp. 7-9; John Hamp- 
son, Memoirs of the Late John Wesley (Sun- 
derland, 1791), I, 74-75; Luke Tyerman, The 
Life and Times of John Wesley (New York, 
1872); Robert Southey, The Life of Wesley 
(London, 1885), pp. 20-21; Edinburgh Review, 
CXXXV (January 1872), 75-76; John Telford, 
The Life of John Wesley (New York, 1899), 
p- 33; Alexander Chalmers, The General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary (London, 1817), XXXI, 
go9; Chambers Cyclopaedia of English Litera- 
ture, rev. ed., ed. David Patrick (Philadel- 
phia, 1923), II, 333; Quarterly Review, XXIV 
(October 1820), 50; and John R. Green, His- 
tory of the English People (London, 1883), IV, 
147. 
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his ordination Wesley read fifty ancient 
and modern treatises on science, litera- 
ture, history, philosophy, and theology. 
Moreover, he could read, write, and re- 
cite in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
French. Perhaps no statement better 
epitomizes his devotion to scholarship 
than his advice to his own students: “It 
is madness in any man to leave off read- 
ing at the end of the eleventh hour if he 
can improve himself by the twelfth.’® 
As a result of his studies, Wesley be- 
came, in the opinion of Samuel John- 


son, a brilliant conversationalist who 
could “talk well on any subject.”’?° 
‘TASTE AND GENIUS 
After reading Gerard’s celebrated 


Essay on Taste in March 1779, Wesley 
could not conceal his disappointment. 
“Is this the writer so admired all over 
Europe?” he asked. The essay, while 
live and pretty, lacked depth and clar- 
ity. None of the terms was accurately 
defined and the organization was loose. 
Moreover, Gerard had failed to answer 
the central question, “What is Taste?’ 
A year later Wesley set forth his own 
views on the subject in an essay en- 
titled ““Thoughts upon Taste.’’? 


Taste, said Wesley, is a faculty of the 
mind which enables one to relish or 


8 John Whitely, Wesley’s England (London, 
1938), p. 21. It is significant to note that 
Wesley often corresponded in Latin with friends 
and acquaintances on the continent. And 
throughout most of his life he usually spoke 
to his brother Charles in Latin. 

9 John Wesley, The Letters of John Wesley, 
ed. John Telford (London, 1931), I, 149. 

10 James Boswell, The Life of Samuel John- 
son (London, 1946), II, 213. Also see James 
Boswell, Private Papers of James Boswell from 
Malahide Castle, ed. Geoffrey Scott (Mount 
Vernon, N.Y., 1928-34), XIV, 198-199. 

11 John Wesley, The Journal of John Wes- 
ley, ed. Nehemiah Curnock (London, 1938), 
VI, 225. 

12 John Wesley, “Thoughts upon Taste,” in 
The Works of John Wesley (New York, 1831), 
VII, 452. Wesley’s essay was written in 1780, 
and was first published in the Arminian 
Magazine, III (December 1780), 662-667. 


perceive with pleasure an object, idea, 
or person. The three species of taste 
are understanding, imagination, and 
altruism. Men who have a taste for 
mathematics and metaphysics not only 
understand but enjoy these disciplines. 
Those who love nature and art find 
pleasure in objects that have grandeur, 
novelty, and beauty. But as a Christian 
minister committed to the doctrine of 
holiness in daily living, Wesley was not 
content to limit his discussion to objects 
of understanding or to those which 
gratify the imagination. He also stressed 
the pleasure which one receives when 
observing the happiness and the virtues 
of his neighbors. 


From this analysis of the species of 
taste, Wesley established three general 
principles, First, every man—regardless 
of his orientation, sensitivity, or intelli- 
gence—possesses some degree of taste. 
Second, when an observer claims that 
an inartistic work is excellent, he has 
allowed his senses to become dull, faint, 
and inaccurate. No longer can he dis- 
tinguish between an _ inept 
accomplished musician, a worthless pic- 
ture and a finished painting, a doggerel 
verse and a genuine poem; he has, at 
best, a dim view of beauty. Third, a 
“just” or “true” taste embraces “what- 
ever, either in the works of nature or 
of art, is truly excellent in its kind.” 
One who reads the celebrated works of 
antiquity, for example, should not only 
understand them but be motivated and 
inspired. Wesley closed his essay by urg- 
ing his readers to develop a correct and 
delicate taste. To do so, he argued, was 
to qualify oneself for greater service to 
mankind and to strengthen conversa- 


and an 


tional ability. This improvement could 
be produced by increasing one’s knowl- 
edge of the best authors, and by talking 
frequently to men of genius and taste. 

There is little new in Wesley’s brief 
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study. Some of his thoughts may be 
found in Addison’s “Essay on the 
Pleasures of the Imagination.” Despite 
this lack of originality, however, the es- 
say is not without merit. It is finely 
conceived, carefully balanced, and well 
written.1? The author’s Socratic love of 
definition and order helped him reach 
an audience that could not appreciate 
the more comprehensive and profound 
treatise of Gerard. Moreover, in assert- 
ing that taste is a faculty of the mind, 
that it encompasses more than works of 
literature, and that it is an improvable 
quality, Wesley anticipated Blair. 

The interest which Wesley displayed 
in “taste’’ also extended to “genius.” 
In 1787 he expressed disappointment 
because he had long hoped in vain to 
see an accurate description of the term 
“genius.” Though the word was often 
used in conversation and in essays, not 
“one in a hundred,” argued Wesley, 
understood its full meaning and signifi- 
cance.1* Neither Gerard nor Duff, who 
wrote an Essay on Original Genius, had 
demonstrated a firm grasp of the sub- 
ject. After criticizing both authors for 
their sketchy and inaccurate descriptions 
of genius, Wesley asked: “I want to 
know, first of all, What do you mean by 
Genius? Give me a definition of it. 
Pray tell me this, before you say any 
thing more about it.”?® 

Before presenting his own definition 
Wesley first showed what genius is not. 
It is not invention, imagination, or an 
association of ideas. Nor is it reason and 
judgment, sensation, or memory. That 
some of these qualities are elements or 
ingredients of genius Wesley was willing 
to admit. But they could not themselves 


13 Gill, The Romantic Movement and Meth- 
odism, p. 57. 

14John Wesley, “Thoughts on Genius,” 
Arminian Magazine, XI (January 1788), 41-43. 
The essay also appears in Works, VII, 460-461. 

15Zbid. For other comments on “genius” 
see Journal, VII, 339-340. 


del 


be equated with the term. What, then, 
is genius? It is, explained Wesley, an 
“extraordinary capacity of mind”—an 
“extraordinary talent” in one or more 
disciplines. Homer and Milton had a 
genius for poetry, Euclid and Archi- 
medes for geometry, Cicero and Demos- 
thenes for oratory, Raphael and Michael 
Angelo for art, and Aristotle and Lord 
Bacon for “whatever they took in hand.” 
That these men had an extraordinary 
capacity for a specific or universal area 
was due to their creative minds, strong 
understanding, lively imagination, and 
just taste. In short, they not only had 
the power to understand, enjoy, and 
criticize, but also the power to execute. 

Wesley, like Blair, believed that gen- 
ius is an endowment of nature rather 
than of art. But while art cannot pro- 
duce what nature has failed to provide, 
practice can improve the genius which 
God gives to man at birth. The true 
philosopher, poet, or orator, moreover, 
might receive assistance from his mem- 
ory and his passions. 


STYLE 

If Wesley’s views on taste and genius 
were rooted in the belletristic tradition, 
so too were his attitudes toward style. 
Influenced by the Romantic Movement 
and encouraged by the eighteenth-cen- 
tury revolt against pedantry and artifi- 
ciality, he stressed the importance of 
clear, forceful, and simple language. Re- 
peatedly he told prospective authors 
and speakers—particularly his own min- 
isters—that the desideratum of effective 
communication was to speak and write 
so that one could be understood. To 
achieve this clarity, which to Wesley 
was a matter of conscience as well as 
common sense, one must develop a 
perspicuous, concise, and easy style. 

Perspicuity, perhaps the most impor- 
tant element of an elegant and sublime 
style according to Wesley, depended on 
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purity, propriety, precision, and plain- 
ness. Though one of the ablest linguists 
of his day, Wesley did not believe that 
English should be marred by an exces- 
sive reliance upon words borrowed from 
foreign sources. When he wrote his Eng- 
lish Dictionary in 1753, he boasted that 
it did not “contain a heap of Greek 
and Latin words, just tagged with Eng- 
lish terminations; for no good English 
writer, none but vain and_ senseless 
pedants, give these any place in their 
writings.’*® In the Preface to his popu- 
lar Explanatory Notes on the New 
Testament—a work which pleased John- 
son?7—he explained, in part, his devo- 
tion to a pure, unaffected idiom: “I 
write chiefly for plain, unlettered men, 
who understand only their 
tongue.”’!§ 

But the use of Anglo-Saxon words 
alone, continued Wesley, is not enough 
to guarantee purity of style. The 
speaker or writer cannot be understood 
if he encumbers his language with ob- 
solete terms and phrases. For this rea- 
son, Wesley, in his Preface to Extracts 
from the Puritans and in his Preface to 
Fox’s Acts and Monuments of Christian 
Martyrs, carefully pruned all expres- 
sions which no longer had meaning for 
his eighteenth-century audience.’® 


mother 


The second essential characteristic of 
perspicuity, said Wesley, is propriety. 
“No man should be above writing cor- 
rectly.”2° Faulty grammar, barbarisms, 
and slang must scrupulously be avoided. 
So too should quaint and improper 
words. “If when I am speaking in public 
or private you should observe me drop 
any improper expression, or if you see 


16 John Wesley, The Complete English Dic- 
tionary, in Works, VII, 533. 

17Samuel Johnson, The Letters of Samuel 
Johnson, ed. R. W. Chapman (Oxford, 19532), 
II, 101. 

18 John Wesley, Explanatory Notes on the 
New Testament, in Works, VII, 537. 

19 Jbid., pp. 529-531. 

20 Journal, VI, 322. 


any such in my writing,” Wesley told 
his friend, Ann Bolton, “I shall be 
obliged to you for telling me about 
it.”*1 Nor was Wesley reluctant to point 
out this weakness in others. In 1790 he 
urged Thomas Wride, a Methodist min- 
ister, to get rid of his “queer, arch ex- 
pressions in preaching. . . .”*? Highly 
technical language was likewise con- 
demned. Particularly vulnerable to this 
fault, Wesley believed, were ministers 
and lawyers. Yet these professions, more 
perhaps than most, were forced to com- 
municate with a lay, rather than an ex- 
pert audience. 

Precision, a third element of perspicu- 
ity, similarly should be the goal of every 
writer and speaker. “Every phrase, 
every word,” should be “so well chosen, 
yea, and so well placed, that it is not 
easy to mend it.’’** This ability to choose 
the exact word, said Wesley, was the 
principal source of Pope’s strength as a 
poet; moreover, it was an essential as- 
pect of the style of Jesus and His dis- 
ciples.*4 , 

Closely related to purity, propriety, 
and precision was plainness or simplici- 
ty of style. Asserting that “plain, sound 
English” should always characterize oral 
and written communication, Wesley 
taunted his critics with this query: “Is 
there need to apologize for the plain- 
ness of my style?”’*® ‘To Samuel Furly he 
posed this question: “Did not your 
tutor at Cambridge tell you that of all 
men living, a clergyman should talk 
and write, imitating the language of the 
common people throughout, so far as 
consists with purity and propriety of 
speech?’ What was true of the 


21 Letters, VI, 14-15. 

22 Ibid., VIII, 219. 

23 Works, VII, 541. 

24The most perfect model for style to be 
found in the scriptures, Wesley believed, was 
the First Epistle of John. Journal, V, 137. 

25 John Wesley, “Preface to Sermons on Sev- 
eral Occasions,” Works, Il, 3. 

26 Letters, IV, 232. 
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preacher was equally true of scholarly 
productions. After reading Reid’s essay 
On the Intellectual Powers of Man 
Wesley praised the ingenious senti- 
ments, but complained that the “lan- 
guage is so obscure that to most readers 
it must be mere Arabic.”’?? 

Not content to limit his remarks on 
style to perspicuity, Wesley also dis- 
cussed the importance of conciseness 
and ease. It should be a matter of con- 
science, he told his biographers Coke 
and Moore, to use no more words on a 
subject than are strictly necessary.2* He 
made no effort to hide his dislike for 
authors who indulged in needless repeti- 
tion, verbosity, and circumlocution. He 
criticized Nathaniel Hooke’s Roman 
History with these words: “It is im- 
measurably too long, containing a 
thousand pages not worth relating.”?° 
But his sharpest rebuke he reserved for 
the language of the bar: 
more encourage that villainous tautol- 
ogy of lawyers, which is the scandal of 
our nation.”®° 

Language that is perspicuous and 
concise will be effective because it is 
understood. To achieve distinction, 
however, the communicator must, ac- 
cording to Wesley, clothe his ideas in 
language characterized by spontaneity, 
artlessness, and simplicity. This quality 
he called “easiness.” In a series of let- 
ters written in 1764 to Samuel Furly, a 
scholarly Methodist minister, Wesley 
simply, but eloquently, explained the 
meaning and significance of this term 
by analyzing the style and manner of a 
contemporary preacher whom Furly had 
come to admire: “Dr. Middleton is a 
standard for no one. His diction is stiff, 
formal, affected, unnatural. The art 
glares, and therefore shocks a man of 


7 Journal, VI, 22-23. 

8 Coke and Moore, Life of Wesley, p. 490. 
29 Journal, V, 439. 

30 Ibid., VIII, 70. 


° 
° 


“T will no. 


J 


true taste. Always to talk or write like 
him would be as absurd as always to 
walk in a minuet step. O tread natural, 
tread easy, only not careless. Do not 
blunder or shamble into impropriety. 
If you will imitate, imitate Mr. Addi- 
son or Dr. Swift.”* Four months later 
he was even more specific in his criti- 
cism of Middleton and in his emphasis 


on ease as an important ingredient of 
style. 


Dr. Middleton’s style wants easiness: it is stiff 
to a high degree. And stiffness in writing is 
full as great a fault as stiffness in behaviour. 
It is a blemish hardly to be excused, much 
less to be imitated. He is pedantic. “It is 
pedantry,” says the great Lord Boyle, “to use 
an hard word where an easier one will serve.” 
Now, this the Doctor continually does, and that 
of a set purpose. It is abundantly too artificial. 
“It is the perfection of art to conceal itself’; 
but his art glares in every sentence. He con- 
tinually says, “observe how fine I speak!” 
Whereas a good speaker seems to forget he 
speaks at all. . . . If you imitate any writer, 
therefore, let it be South, Atterbury, or Swift, 
in whom all the properties of a good writer 
meet. I was myself once much fonder of Prior 
than Pope; as I did not then know that stiff- 
ness was a fault. But what in all Prior can 
equal for beauty of style some of the first 
lines that Pope ever published? Here is 
style! This crowns all; no stiffness, no hard 
words; no apparent art; no affectation; all is 
natural, and therefore consummately beauti- 
ful. Go thou and write likewise.32 


Not only do word choice and sentence 
structure affect ease, but also the length 
of the period. Good writers like Swift, 
Wesley admitted, often use long sen- 
tences which are “entirely easy, void of 
all stiffness.” As a general rule, how- 
ever, periods are best when short. Long 
involved tend to confound 
listeners, making it impossible for them 
to know they Here 
for the writer was 


sentences 
“where are.’’33 
Wesley’s standard 


31 Letters, IV, 292. 
32 Ibid., IV, 256-257. 
33 Ibid., pp. 267-268. 
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similar to his standard for the speaker. 
Of the contemporary work Sophron, he 
had this to say: The author's “periods 
are intolerably long, beyond all sense 
and reason—one period often contain- 
ing ten or twenty, and sometimes thirty 
lines.’’*4 

Wesley, unlike Blair, said little about 
figures of speech and thought. Discus- 
sions of metaphor, simile, allegory, hy- 
perbole, personification, apostrophe, 
and antithesis—all of which appear in 
Blair’s lectures—receive little or no 
space in Wesley’s writings. Doubtless 
this was due to his antipathy for a 
“fine” or “florid” style. Living in an 
age when English critics praised Massil- 
lon and Bourdaloue,*® he sounded a 
dissenting note: “I cannot admire 
French oratory. I despise it from my 
heart. Let those that please be in rap- 
tures at the pretty, elegant sentences of 
Massillon or Bourdaloue; but give me 
the plain, nervous style of Dr. South, 
Dr. Bates, or Mr. John Howe; and for 
elegance, show me any French writer 
who exceeds Dean Young, or Mr. Seed. 
Let who will admire French frippery; I 
am still for plain, sound English.”** 

Because they sought clear, concise, 
and easy language and avoided a highly 
ornamental style, Wesley and his fol- 
lowers rarely were misunderstood. The 
success of the Methodists, Johnson told 
Boswell, “is owing to their expressing 
themselves in a plain and familiar man- 
ner. . . .37 Similarly, Wesley’s effective- 
ness as a writer stemmed largely from 
his ability to put into practice his the- 
ories on style. Long after he had com- 
pleted his Journal, literary critics 


34 Journal, VI, 5-6. 

35 Of Massillon, Blair said: “He is perhaps 
the most eloquent writer of sermons which 
modern times have produced.” Hugh Blair, 
Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (Phila- 
delphia, 1861), p. 323. 

36 Works, Il, 4. 

37 Boswell, Life of Johnson, I, 284. 
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praised it as a permanent work of art. 
“It is remarkable to read pure, un- 
affected, and undying English,” ob- 
served Fitzgerald in 1864, “while Addi- 
son and Johnson are tainted with a 
style, which all the world imitated!’’** 


THE SPEAKER’S CONTENT AND 
ORGANIZATION 


In his discussion of the speaker’s in- 
vention and disposition Wesley was 
primarily concerned with pulpit elo- 
quence. Convinced that ethical proof is 
the most persuasive element in a speech, 
he stressed the importance of Aristotle’s 
three-fold division—intelligence, char- 
acter, and good will. Chafed by repeated 
criticism from the Anglican clergy that 
the Methodists were unlearned “en- 
thusiasts,” Wesley spelled out what he 
regarded as the minimum intellectual 
qualifications of a preacher. First, he 
must have a good understanding, a 
logical mind capable of abstract 
thought, the ability to manage ideas 
under pressure, and a good memory. 
But these gifts of nature standing alone 
would not mould a persuasive speaker. 
In his provocative Address to the Clergy 
written in 1756,°° Wesley urged all 
ministers to study thoroughly the Scrip- 
tures, Bible commentators, foreign lan- 
guages, history, natural science, logic, 
philosophy, metaphysics, geometry, psy- 
chology, sociology, and public speaking. 
So prudent and polished should be a 
minister’s behavior and manner that he, 
like the Apostle Paul, could stand _ be- 
fore a king.*° 

When asked how this comprehensive 
liberal arts education could be achieved, 
Wesley urged his followers to cultivate 
a taste for reading. “Spend all the morn- 
ing, or at least five hours in twenty- 


88 Fitzgerald, Letters of Fitzgerald, Il, 25y. 


39 John Wesley, An Address to the Clergy 


(London, 1756). 
40 Ibid. 
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four in reading the most useful books, 
and that regularly and constantly.”*? 
For those who argued that the Bible 
was all that was needed as a source 
book, Wesley had little sympathy. 
“This is rank enthusiasm,” he declared. 
“If you need no book but the Bible, 
you are got above St. Paul. He wanted 
others too.’’4? Nor was Wesley satisfied 
with the rationalization, “I have no 
books.” “I will give each of you,” he 
said, “as fast as you will read them, 
books to the value of five pounds.’’* 
A speaker’s sincerity and earnestness, 
and his attitude toward himself and 
the audience, Wesley declared, also con- 
tribute significantly to the force of 
ethical appeal. Early in his career, in 
1728, in a Sunday morning sermon, he 
emphasized the importance of sincerity. 
Since the preacher’s “works and words 
speak so loudly and plainly,” he must 
convince his hearers that he has genuine 
faith in his own message.** Years later 
Wesley boasted, “It has been my first 
care to see that my cause was good, and 
never, either in jest or earnest, to de- 
fend the wrong side of a question.”* 
The speakers who Wesley admired 
most not only were conscientious but 
also were warm and compassionate. He 
praised the Vicar of Madeley, John 
Fletcher, for his “unspeakable tender 
affection.”*® And of George Whitefield, 
his life-long friend and assistant, he 
said: 
How few have we known of so kind a temper, 
of such large and flowing affections? Was it 
that 


others were so strangely drawn and knit to 
him? Can anything but love beget love? This 


not principally by this, the hearts of 


shone in his very countenance, and continually 
breathed in all his words, whether in public 


41 Tyerman, Life of Wesley, II, 582. 
42 Ibid. 

43 [bid. 

44 Works, II, 503. 

45 Southey, Life of Wesley, p. 21. 
46 Works, I, 524. 
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or private. Was it not this, which, quick and 
penetrating as lightning, flew from heart to 
heart? Which that life to 
his Conversations, his letters?47 


gave his Sermons, 

But if Wesley eulogized those who 
treated. their listeners with love and 
dignity, he rebuked those who dem- 
onstrated vanity and harshness. The 
trouble with you, he told one of his 
subordinates, is that “you think of 
yourself more highly than you ought to 
think. Do you not think too highly of 
your own understanding? of your gifts? 
particularly in preaching? as if you 
were the very best preacher in the con- 
nection? of your own importance? as if 
the work of God, here or there depended 
wholly or mainly on you? and of your 
popularity?” Then, shifting his attack, 
Wesley concluded: “I fear there is 
something unloving in your spirit; 
something not only of roughness, but 
of harshness, yea, of sourness! . . . That 
people are against you, 
therefore, is both the natural and the 
judicial consequence.’’** 

Although Wesley disliked long chains 
of reasoning and was critical of philo- 
sophical and theological speculation em- 
ployed as a rhetorical device, he did not 
neglect the second form of proof—logos. 
Few subjects he regarded more highly 
than logic. As a moderator of disputa- 
tions at Oxford he acquired much skill 
in argumentation, and this experience 
helped him appreciate the role of rea- 
soning and evidence in persuasive pul- 
pit oratory. It was a familiar sight to 
see the small, well-groomed founder of 
Methodism, surrounded by his min- 
isters at an annual preachers’ retreat ex- 
pound a textbook on logic—preferably 
Aldrich’s.*® Moreover, it was familiar to 


prejudiced 


47 John Wesley, Sermon on the Death of 
George Whitefield. Preached at the Chapel in 
Tottenham-Court Road, November 18, 1770 
(Boston, 1771). 

48 Works, VII, 229. 

49 Journal, III, 391. 








hear him stress the necessity of stating 
facts correctly. “You are not exact in 
relating facts,” he told one minister. “I 
have observed it myself. You are apt 
to amplify; to enlarge a little beyond 
the truth. You cannot imagine, if 
others observe this, how it will affect 
your reputation.’’®° 


To Wesley, however, effective logos 
meant more than a proper use of de- 
ductive and inductive reasoning and of 
accurate evidence. It also included the 
development of ideas that had variety 
and depth. Against this second criterion 
Wesley measured the logical structure 
of two of the most popular books of his 
time—Sheridan’s Lectures on Elocution 
and Blair’s Sermons. And he found them 
wanting. “There is more matter in my 
penny tract on Action and Utterance,” 
he said, “than all Mr. Sheridan’s book.” 
And, while he admired Blair’s elegance, 
he could not help but remind his 
readers that the minister of St. Giles 
was “not a deep writer.’’®* 


Since Wesley believed that man’s re- 
lationship to God is rooted in faith and 
feeling, he recognized the need for 
strong pathos in a sermon. He urged 
ministers to read persuasive books 
which “warm, kindle, and enlarge the 
affections, and awaken the Divine sense 
in the soul.” He further advised that 
in order to interpret the parables of 
the New Testament correctly they must 
gain “a deep insight into human na- 
ture, and the operations of the human 
passions.”®? Out of the wellsprings of 
emotion poured the “torrent of elo- 
quence” which, according to Wesley, 
made Whitefield one of the most mov- 
ing preachers of his time. But the gen- 
uine pathos so evident in Whitefield’s 


50 Works, VII, 229. 

51 Journal, VI, 70-71; 234. 

52 John Wesley, “On Allegorical Writings in 
General, and Especially the Parables of the 
Lord,” Arminian Magazine, X (1787), 264. 
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oratory often turned to artificiality and 
sentimentalism in lesser speakers. To 
combat this danger Wesley discouraged 
the use of such ornate, exclamatory 
phrases as “Oh horrid!” and “Oh 
dreadful!’’5* 

Wesley’s orderly mind led him to 
conclude that the persuasive power of 
a speaker’s ideas and proofs depended 
principally upon a tightly-knit organi- 
zational pattern. No one, he believed, 
either as teacher or practitioner, could 
touch the springs of response in a lis- 
tener if he clothed his appeals in lan- 
guage that was obscure, rambling, or 
repetitive. Such incoherence, he warned 
ministers, was inconsistent with the 
teachings of Christ. The Sermon on the 
Mount provided a model of cohesive- 
ness and clarity which every preacher 
should imitate. “Through this whole 
discourse,” declared Wesley, “we can- 
not but observe, the most exact method 
which can possibly be conceived. Every 
paragraph, every sentence is closely 
connected both with that which pre- 
cedes and that which follows it. And 
is not this the pattern for every 
preacher? If any then are able to follow 
it, without any premeditation, well. If 
not, let them not dare to preach with- 
out it.”5* Coherence and exactness of 
method, Wesley concluded, could best 
be achieved by limiting the number of 
main ideas to approximately three and 
by subordinating each point within the 
body of the address to that argument 
which it specifically supports. 

Wesley’s own sermons and homiletical 
theory show his preference for two 
other techniques of organization—par- 
tition and application. A typical ser- 
mon—‘Discourse XIII on the Sermon 
on the Mount”’—begins with a brief 
reference to the subject and is followed 

53 Letters, IV, 158. 


54 John Wesley, Explanatory Notes upon the 
New Testament (Philadelphia, 1791), I, 27. 
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by a statement of the ground to be 
covered: “I design in the following dis- 
course, First, to consider the case of 
him who thus builds his house upon 
the sand; secondly, to show the wisdom 
of him who builds upon a rock; and 
thirdly, to conclude with practical appli- 
cation.”*> Under no_ circumstances, 
Wesley held, should a minister fail to 
point up the practical lesson of his 
message. “I cannot at all approve of 
that dull way of spinning out many 
sermons from the same text,” he told 
Joseph Taylor, “unless your text be the 
13th chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians or the Sermon on the 
Mount. It is this chiefly which occa- 
sions sO many sermons in Scotland with- 
out any application. A sermon should 
be rather all application. This is the 
better extreme.’’5¢ 


DELIVERY 

Few areas of rhetoric interested Wes- 
ley more than did delivery. Persuaded 
that voice control and bodily activity are 
improvable qualities, in 1749 he wrote 
a penny tract entitled Rules for Action 
and Utterance.** He was proud of his 
work, calling it, as we have seen, supe- 
rior to Sheridan’s Lectures on Elocu- 
tion. Without apology he frequently 
read the tract to ministerial groups and 
urged all prospective pulpit orators to 
use it as a guide. To some extent the 
pride which Wesley showed in his essay 
was warranted; for, though it covers but 
eight pages, the tract presents a remark- 
able insight into the elements of voice, 
the nature of bodily activity, and the 


55 Works, I, 299. 

56 Letters, VII, 369. 

57 This work was first published in a penny 
tract entitled Directions concerning Pronuncia- 
tion and Gesture (Bristol, 1749). Wesley and 
subsequent writers often refer. to it as Rules 
for Action and Utterance. The tract also 
appears in Works, VII, 487-493. 
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value of cultivating a conversational 
pattern of delivery. 


Not the least of the faults of voice 

control, argued Wesley, was an inappro- 
priate use of force. With solemnity and 
sorrowfulness, and at times with bitter 
sarcasm, he chided those ministers who 
consistently spoke in a loud, raucous 
voice that echoed through the church 
building and into the open fields. This 
“screaming,” Wesley denounced as an 
offense against God and man, for it 
rendered the message impotent, in- 
creased the tension of the audience, 
weakened the voice of the preacher, 
and, indeed, shortened his life. To John 
King, an American Methodist minister, 
he wrote reprovingly: 
Scream no more, at the peril of your soul. God 
now warns you by me, whom he has set over 
you. Speak, as earnestly as you can; but do 
not scream. Speak with all your heart; but 
with a moderate voice. It was said of our 
Lord, “He shall not cry.” The word properly 
means, He shall not scream. Herein be a fol- 
lower of me, as I am of Christ. I often speak 
loud; often vehemently, but I never scream; 
I never strain myself; I dare not; I know it 
would be a sin against God and my own soul. 
Perhaps one reason why that good man, 
Thomas Walsh, yea, and John Manners too, 
were in such grievous darkness before they 
died, was, because, they shortened their own 
lives.58 


The relationship between a speaker's 
health and screaming was a matter of 
strong conviction to Wesley. Sentences 
such as these often appear in his letters 
to church leaders: 


I buried the remains of John Cowmeadow, 
another martyr to loud and long preaching. 

I took Thomas Cheery away with me; but 
it was too late; he will hardly recover. Let all 
observe (that no more preachers may murder 
themselves), here is another martyr to scream- 
ing! 

Beware of speaking loud for conscience’ sake. 
Do not offer murder for sacrifice. 


58 Works, VII, 13. 
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Take care you do not scream, unless you 
would murder yourself outright.59 


But excessive force was not the only 
fault of volume which Wesley feared. 
Too little projection, he held, was even 
more disagreeable. When he visited an 
English Church on a particular Sunday 
morning, he left the service disap- 
pointed because he could understand 
but two words used by the reader— 
“Balak” and “begat.’’®° Especially dis- 
turbing to Wesley was the tendency of 
speakers to drop their volume at the 
ends of sentences. “Pronounce your last 
words loud and distinct,” he pleaded, 
or your structural climaxes will go un- 
heeded. 


As for pitch or melody—the second 
element of voice—Wesley cautioned 
against three common faults: failure to 
speak on the optimum key, monotone, 
and a ministerial pattern. Anyone who 
speaks above the natural pitch of his 
voice, Wesley declared, grates the ear of 
the listener. An unpleasant effect also 
occurs when the orator uses one key too 
often or too long. What should be the 
melodic range of a typical voice? Five or 
six notes, thought Wesley, with the aver- 
age pitch level the middle point between 
these extremes. 


If a faulty optimum pitch or a mono- 
tone weakened the persuasive effect of 
a speech, so too did a ministerial tone— 
a type of delivery which Wesley called 
the greatest and most common fault of 
all. Writing with unusual insight for an 
eighteenth-century critic of pulpit ora- 
tory, he charged that far too many 
speakers have “a womanish, squeaking 
tone,” a “singing, canting, high-swelling 
and theatrical tone,” characterized by 
an overemphasis on every sentence. Still 
others have “an awful, solemn tone” 


59 Journal, V, 459; VII, 220-221; Letters, V, 
347; VI, 308; VII, 377. 
60 Ibid., V, 457-458. 
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and a “whimsical, whining one, not to 
be expressed in words.” Such tones, he 
contended, only detracted from the mes- 
sage. 

Wesley’s principal concern was that 
rate promote audience comprehension 
and interest. A rate is too fast, he said, 
when the articulation is slurred and 
when the hearers have no time to think. 
And it is too slow if pauses are often or 
long, or if too much duration is given to 
syllables or words. Indeed, a “drawl is 
worse than to hurry.” In sum, Wesley 
suggested that speech should “flow like 
a gliding stream, not as a rapid tor- 
rent.’’® 

A fastidious, proper little man who 
wrote an English dictionary, Wesley was 
not inclined to neglect two other ele- 
ments of voice—articulation and _pro- 
nunciation. Every word or syllable, he 
urged, must be produced with clarity 
and precision. All awkward, affected 
pronunciations should be avoided; so, 
too, should the tendency to mumble or 
swallow sounds. On one occasion he 
advised his readers that when reciting 
the Lord’s prayer they should say “hal- 
lowed” rather than “hollowed.”® This 
interest in correct pronunciation seemed 
to increase as Wesley grew older. After 
hearing the King deliver an address in 
the House of Commons in 1786, he 
could not hide his enthusiasm: “How 
agreeably was I 
nounced every word with exact pro- 
priety.’’®* 


surprised! He pro- 


Following his discussion of the prin- 
cipal barriers to effective voice control, 
Wesley listed some suggestions which 
still have a familiar ring. Vary the voice 
to suit the theme, the audience, the occa- 
sion, and the physical surroundings. A 
solemn tone should be used to describe 


61 Works, VII, 488-489. 
62 Ibid., p. 490. 
63 Ibid., V, 225. 
64 Journal, VII, 136-137. 
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the sublime; a lively, cheerful accent to 
depict the happy events of life. “Love is 
shown by a soft, smooth, and melting 
voice; hate by a sharp and sullen one; 
joy by a full and flowing one; grief, by 
a dull languishing tone; fear is expressed 
by a trembling and hesitating voice; 
boldness, by speaking loud and strong; 
anger is shown by a sharp and impet- 
uous tore, taking the breath often, and 
speaking short; compassion requires a 
soft and submissive voice.’ In short, 
the voice should be adjusted to the pas- 
sion which the speaker feels and wishes 
to stimulate in the listener. 

Variation of force and melody were 
also to be guided by the situation. As 
a general rule, the introduction, includ- 
ing the partition, required little warmth 
or emotion in delivery. But when prov- 
ing a point, refuting an argument, or 
producing a_ structural climax, the 
speaker’s manner should be earnest and 
alive. 

The second suggestion Wesley offered 
for improving the voice was daily prac- 
tice in oral reading. Here the assign- 
ments included dialogues and passages 
from plays and poetry, all of which were 
to be memorized and presented orally 
during a half-hour period in the morn- 
ing. A third recommendation was to 
study the techniques of accomplished 
speakers and to solicit personal criticism 
from others. Of all the aspects of voice, 
however, Wesley placed most emphasis 
on maintaining a conversational mode. 
“To avoid all kinds of unnatural tones,” 
he observed, “the main rule is this— 
endeavour to speak in public just as 
you do in common conversation. Attend 
to your subject, and deliver it in the 
same manner as if you were talking to 
a friend. This, if carefully observed, 
will correct almost every fault [of a bad 
delivery. ]”* 


65 Works, VII, 490. 
66 Ibid., p. 489. 


The controlling principle upon which 
Wesley built his theory of bodily activ- 
ity was naturalness. The natural man- 
ner of speaking appealed to him be- 
cause it allowed no room for affectation 
or eccentricities. The speaker who is 
natural, said Wesley, will move freely 
but not excessively or randomly. His 
hands—especially the right—will point 
and emphasize primarily within the 
middle plane; the face will mirror the 
orator’s emotions and intent; and the 
eyes will move carefully from one audi- 
tor to another, never, staring or ad- 
monishing. At no time will the speaker 
bite or lick his lips, shrug his shoulders, 
lean on his elbows, or clap his hands 
and thump the pulpit. Such counter 
attractions split attention from the de- 
sired response. If one finds it difficult 
to follow these rules, Wesley concluded, 
he should practice before a mirror, 
study eloquent speakers, and ask his 
friends to criticize his mannerisms. But 
he should never concentrate upon his 
movements during the address itself; 
for this would destroy self confidence 
and spontaneity. 

Because of his views on communica- 
tion, Wesley gravitated into the ranks 
of those who, like Whitefield, believed 
in the extempore method of delivery. 
Forgetting to bring his manuscript to 
the pulpit on a Sunday morning in 
1735, he bravely spoke without it—a 
practice which he was to follow until 
the end of his career. When Anglican 
leaders rebuked him for praying ex- 
tempore, he held his ground. For early 
in his ministry he had become convinced 
that the extempore speaker, using ani- 
mation and directness, was best quali- 
fied to single out the listener and make 


67 Ibid., pp. 492-493. Wesley once observed: 
“There being no English service, I went to the 
French church. I have sometimes thought Mr. 
Whitefield’s action was violent: but he is a 
mere post to Mr. Calliard. . . .” Journal, IIl, 
179- 
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him feel that the message is peculiarly 
adapted to him.** 


WESLEY AS LITERARY CRITIC 


The enthusiasm which Wesley had 
for rhetoric was paralleled by his inter- 
est in belles lettres. Demonstrating a 
catholicity of taste and an elasticity of 
judgment, he roamed freely over the 
great and, at times, ephemeral works of 
literature. Homer, Virgil, Horace, Lu- 
cian, and Juvenal excited him; so too 
did Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Shakespeare, and Johnson. Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Lord Kames, and Hume he 
found annoying. But he read them all 
and criticized them frankly and im- 
pulsively. Not the least of Wesley’s con- 
tributions as a critic was his praise of 
such young authors as Beattie, Thomp- 
son, Young, Byron, and Macpherson 
while they were yet unknown to many 
of their contemporaries. 

Poetry held a special interest for Wes- 
ley who, like his brother Charles, saw 
in this medium a simple but persuasive 
way to express ideas and emotions. The 
standards by which he judged poetry 
were rigid. The content of the poem 
must present moral truths in a capti- 
vating and motivating manner. No man 
can remain unmoved, Wesley pointed 
out, who reads the works of Homer or 
Milton—his favorite poet; for these 
writers—steeped in justice, faith, and 
truth—portrayed in bold, telling strokes 
the distinctions between virtue and vice. 
In his own Collection of Moral and 
Sacred Poems which he edited in 1744 
and dedicated to the wealthy matron, 
the Countess of Huntingdon, Wesley 
showed a preference for the metaphysi- 
cal poets who are a part of the Christian 


68 Ibid., VI, 96. Apparently Wesley had this 
talent as a speaker. After hearing him preach, 
Kitty Trevylyan remarked: “He makes me feel 
singled out. .. .” The Diary of Kitty Trevylyan 
(New York, 1868), p. 154. 


tradition. Milton, Dryden, Pope, Young, 
Prior, and Cowley—to name but a rep- 
resentative few—were given prominent 
places. Only Spenser, who Wesley re- 
garded as obscure for an eighteenth- 
century audience, was excluded.*® That 
effective poetry and drama could come 
from sources other than Christianity, 
however, Wesley also recognized. After 
watching a group of Westminster 
players produce Terence’s Act of Del- 
phi, he confided in his Journal: “Oh 
how do these heathens shame us! Their 
very comedies contain both excellent 
sense, the liveliest pictures of men and 
manners, and so fine strokes of genuine 
morality as are seldom found in the 
writings of christians.’’?° 

Wesley had little patience for poetical 
works which lacked pathos. When Wal- 
ter Churchey, one of his colleagues, 
asked him to criticize his translation of 
“The Art of Painting,” Wesley ob- 
served: “There is nothing sentimental 
in either the ode or the translation. 
There is nothing of the tender or the 
pathetic, nothing that touches the pas- 
sions.” No bookseller, therefore, would 
agree to publish it.” 


In commenting on epic poetry, Wes- 
ley set forth another requirement for 
content: the characters must be well 
delineated. This talent Homer pos- 
sessed in a high degree. “Was ever a 
man so happy in his descriptions, so 
exact and consistent in his characters, 
and so natural in telling a story?’ 
Twenty-five years later, however, Wes- 
ley no longer gave the palm to Homer. 
Though he still admired the Greek poet 
for his unusual insights into human na- 
ture, he now ranked him on a plane 
somewhat lower than the brilliant but 


69 John Wesley, A Collection of Moral and 
Sacred Poems. 3 vols. (Bristol, 1744). 

70 Journal, V, 294. 

71 Letters, VIII, 82. 

72 Journal, V, 340. 
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controversial author of Ossian. None of 
the heroes in Homer or Virgil, he be- 
lieved, could match the character of 
Fingal. The humanity of Hector, the 
manliness of Achilles, and the piety 
of Aeneas did not surpass the traits 
which belonged to the hero of Ossian.7° 
In eulogizing a work which Johnson 
called a fraud, Wesley confidently stood 
with Blair.’* 


Form, like content, was to Wesley an 
indispensable element of poetry. Here 
he took as his model one of his favorite 
writers, Pope. The great poet of the 
Augustan Age typified ease and simplic- 
ity, polish and exactness. Using him 
as a criterion of excellence, Wesley 
measured the poems of contemporary 
authors. Dr. Beattie’s poetry was good, 
he said, but it lacked the ‘ease and 
simplicity of Pope.”7*> And when he 
wanted to praise the language of Ossian, 
he drew this comparison: “Many of the 
lines are worthy .of Pope.”7é 


Although he, along with Charles, was 
a hymn writer, Wesley protested the 
tendency of poets to rely too heavily on 
rhyme and fixed measures. Nothing is 
more uncouth, he once remarked, than 
to follow the practice of the French 
who use “vile double rhymes, nay, and 
frequently false rhymes.” It is as im- 
possible, he added, “to write a fine 
poem in French as to make fine music 
upon a jews’ harp.’’*? 


73 Ibid., VI, 507. 

74 After praising the translator Wesley asked: 
“Who is this excellent translator, Ewan Cam- 
eron? Is not his other name Hugh Blair? Jbid. 
Two years later, after reading the work a 
second time, he again asked: “Who is Ewan 
Cameron? Is it not Dr. Blair?” Ibid., VII, 172. 

75 Ibid., VI, go. 

76 Ibid., VII, 172. 

77 Ibid., IV, 189. Wesley made this remark 
after reading Voltaire’s Henriade: “Here is a 
very lively writer, of a fine imagination; and 
allowed, I suppose, by all competent judges, to 
be a perfect: master of the French language; 
and by him I was more than ever convinced 
that the French is the poorest, meanest lan- 


Wesley’s analysis of historical writing 
further reveals his opinions as a literary 
critic. A historian, he suggested, must 
write with clarity, precision, and con- 
ciseness of style, and must meticulously 
prune all contradictory accounts. More- 
over, he must keep major events within 
focus, and resist the temptation to move 
down detours which veer from the prin- 
cipal theme. After reading Robertson’s 
History of Charlies the Fifth, he ex- 
pressed surprise and disappointment: 
“It might as well be called the History 
of Alexander the Great. . . . But Charles 
the Fifth! Where is Charles the Fifth?”?* 
And of Hooke’s Roman History he 
complained: “We want history, not 
romance, though compiled by Livy him- 
i 

Of all the faults of historical writ- 
ing none disturbed Wesley more than 
shoddy evidence and sweeping general- 
izations. As a student of logic and as 
one of the most widely traveled men of 
his time, he could not accept conclu- 
sions which ran counter to his own ex- 
perience. He indicted Lord Kames for 
asserting in his Sketches of Man that 
Negro children turn black on the ninth 
and tenth day after birth, and that “all 
the Americans are of a copper colour.’’®® 
Equally incredible to him were Captain 
Cooke’s assertions that he had visited 
a nation which had no curiosity or 
shame and had seen natives whose “skin, 
cheeks, and lips are as white as milk.” 
These reports Wesley classified with the 
fictitious sentiments of a 
Crusoe’s man Friday.** 

The last form of writing which Wes- 
ley discussed in his remarks on belles 
lettres was philosophy. To be sound, 


Robinson 


guage in Europe; that it is no more compara- 


ble to the German or Spanish than a bagpipe 
is to an organ... .” 

78 Ibid., V, 457. 

79 Ibid., p. 439. 

80 Ibid., VI, 22. 

81 Ibid., p. 7. 
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philosophical discourse must meet rigid 
tests. First, is it consistent with the 
scriptures, reason, and experience? As 
an orthodox christian in the conserva- 
tive tradition, Wesley found it hard to 
accept the conclusions of those who 
doubted the authenticity of the Bible. 
He had little sympathy, therefore, for 
Rousseau, Voltaire, and Hume. That 
this bias affected his views concerning 
their philosophy there can be little 
doubt. Rousseau, to him, was a “shallow 
but supercilious infidel, two degrees 
below Voltaire,” while Hume was an 
“insolent despiser of truth and virtue.’’®* 
Since Locke, on the other hand, was a 
man who revered God and His word, 
he was Wesley’s favorite philosopher. 
Wesley edited the Essay on Human 
Understanding, published it in the Ar- 
minian Magazine, and urged all readers 
to study it carefully.** 


Philosophical writing, thought Wes- 
ley, must also meet the tests of reason 
and experience. It was folly, he said, 
for Hutcheson to argue in his Essay on 
the Passions that “no man is capable of 
malice, or delight in giving pain.” It 
was similarly illogical for Rousseau to 
maintain in Emile that “young children 
never love old people.”’** All the French 
philosopher needed to do, taunted Wes- 
ley, was observe a child with his grand- 
parents; then he would see that such a 
conclusion was based neither on reason 
nor on experience. Finally, philosoph- 
ical writing, said Wesley, must refrain 
from dealing with the trite and obvious 
truisms of life. A lack of freshness and 
novelty, he suggested, was the principal 
fault of Watts’ Improvement of the 
Mind and Rousseau’s Emile.*® 


82 Ibid., V, 458; VI, 23. 

83 John Wesley, “Remarks upon Mr. Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding,” Arminian 
Magazine, V (1782), 27. The essay appeared in 
several issues. 

84 Ibid., V, 353. 

85 Ibid., V, 106-107; 353. 


CONCLUSION 

Wesley, we may say in conclusion, 
was a child of his age. The story of his 
life is the story of a century that was 
virile and intellectually alive—a_ period 
which producd, among others, Hugh 
Blair and George Campbell. Wesley 
shared the interests of these men not 
only in religion but in rhetoric and 
belles lettres. Like them, he wanted to 
mould a more perfect speaker and 
writer. To say that he ranks with Blair 
and Campbell as a rhetorician and 
literary critic would miss the mark; for 
he was too busy organizing a religious 
movement. But what Wesley said about 
communication is historically signifi- 
cant. His views are those of a scholarly 
divine who perhaps traveled more than 
any man of his time, spoke to larger 
audiences, and reached a wider reading 
public. From the reservoir of his ex- 
perience he formulated a theory of com- 
munication which still has relevance 
for students of speaking and writing. It 
is a theory which stresses clarity, pre- 
cision, and conciseness in style and or- 
ganization; animation, directness, sim- 
plicity, and dignity in delivery; and rea- 
son and pathos in content. While these 
ideas were not original with Wesley, he 
recognized their value and rephrased 
them to suit the temper of his age. He 
became an eloquent proponent of face- 
to-face communication and a_ shrewd 
critic of literary productions. 

As the people of England saw a little 
man with a soupcon of curls sitting in 
a chaise surrounded by books, they saw 
the leader of an evangelical religious 
revolution who, unlike many of his 
colleagues, loved knowledge more than 
“enthusiasm.” Moreover, they saw a 
man who was determined to share his 
information and insights with others 
so that they, in turn, could communi- 
cate more freely with God, nature, and 
society. 
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REPUBLICAN CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE DEBATES, 1952 


ROBERT C, JEFFREY 


The nomination of Dwight Eisenhower as 
standard-bearer of the Republican Party in 
1952 was largely determined by decisions made 
in the Credentials Committee of the conven- 
tion. The committee heard arguments from sev- 
eral southern states which had sent conflicting 
sets of delegates. The debates on these contests 
provide fertile soil for the analysis of speeches 
in a situation fraught with tension and single- 
ness of purpose; a situation in which the re- 
ward for successful debating was the ultimate 
control of the Republican Party. This paper 
analyzes four of the major debates staged by 
the states of Texas, Florida, Louisiana, and 
Georgia. The conclusion examines the power 
relations within these contests and the extent 
to which the power struggle affected their out- 
come. Two hypotheses of interest to the rhet- 
orician are inferred from this examination. 
HE choice of Dwight David Eisen- 
hower as the standard-bearer of 
the Republican Party on July 11, 1952, 
climaxed a long period of doubt and 
difficult decision for the new candidate. 
For the whole of his adult life General 
Eisenhower had served his nation in 
the United States Army. He had com- 
manded the allied forces in Europe in 
World War II and led them to victory. 
When he decided to return to this coun- 
try to attempt to gain the Republican 
nomination for the presidency, he left 
the command of an important new mili- 
tary organization, the armed wing of 
the North Atlantic Pact Organization. 
Never before in his life had he entered 
the political arena. Yet he returned to 
battle for the nomination against a 
man who was affectionately, sometimes 
fearfully, referred to as “Mr. Republi- 
can” —Robert Alfonso Taft. 
Mr. Jeffrey, Assistant Professor of Speech at 


Indiana University, is Executive Secretary of 
the Speech Association of America. 


Unlike Eisenhower, Senator Taft had 
devoted his life to the political scene. 
He was the son of a president, and had 
campaigned three times prior to 1952 
for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion—1940, 1944, and 1948. His con- 
suming ambition was to win the presi- 
dency. Nineteen fifty-two was considered 
his last chance. He fought with all the 
political acumen at his command, yet 
lost this last battle to a political ama- 
teur. The American people turned from 
a recognized leader in politics to a 
recognized leader in the military service. 

The most amazing accomplishment of 
the “amateur-managed” campaign of 
Eisenhower was his success in breaking 
through the tight organizational control 
which Taft was in a position to exer- 
cise over the convention processes. 
Some writers compared Taft’s position 
in 1952 with that of his father, William 
Howard Taft, forty years before, in 
1912, when he had steamrollered the 
convention into naming him as the 
party’s nominee.? Both were “in con- 
trol” and could be expected to push 
through to victory. The father suc- 

1Among the convention officers chosen in 
June by the forty-six members of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements were Douglas Mac- 
Arthur as keynote speaker, who declared him- 
self opposed to a military man as president; 
Walter S. Hallanan, Taft leader in West Vir- 
ginia, as temporary chairman; Herbert Hoover 
to give a key address; and Joseph Martin as 
permanent chairman (agreed to by Eisenhower 
members of the committee). All of the remain- 
ing officers were pro-Taft, including the parlia- 
mentarian, the chief door-keeper, and the assist- 
ant chief door-keepers. W. H. Lawrence, ‘‘Mac- 
Arthur GOP Keynoter; Eisenhower Backers 
Protest,” New York Times, June 11, 1952, p. 1. 

2Arthur Krock, “GOP 1912 Convention 
Casts a Shadow on ’52,” New York Times, June 


29, 1952, p. 3E; “The 1912 Overture to 1952,” 
Life Magazine, June 23, 1952, pp. 21-27. 
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ceeded; the son, in similar circumstances, 
failed. 

The locus of the conflict between 
Eisenhower and Taft was in the seating 
of the contesting delegations from sev- 
eral southern states. The Taft wing of 
the party dominated the state organiza- 
tions in these states, and when the Eisen- 
hower supporters arose from the “mass” 
and attempted to wrest control from 
the established organizations, conflict 
resulted. The conflict became so fierce 
that from the local issues which grew 
out of the Texas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Florida delegate selection proce- 
dures, a national issue was born. The 
issue was one of “steal.” The Taft men 
in the contesting states were accused 
of resisting the will of the majority. 
The resulting bitterness captured the 
imagination of all America. Newspapers 
throughout the country gave much 
space to the accusations and counter- 
accusations of the rival factions in these 
few southern states. It was on the state 
level that Taft’s control of the party 
machinery was challenged, and as a re- 
sult his control of the national conven- 
tion machinery endangered. 

It is interesting to note that the 
struggles of the two factions first broke 
into the open in that section of the 
country which traditionally has given 
least support to the presidential nomi- 
nees of the Republican Party, and al- 
most no support to Congressional candi- 
dates with the Republican label. With 
the exception of Florida,* since 1876 
none of the eleven states comprising 
“the South” had given its electoral votes 
more than twice to a Republican presi- 
dential candidate. In the three decades 
since 1920 only one state, and on only 
one occasion, had voted a Republican 
into the office of governor, and in the 


8QOn five occasions Florida has given its 
electoral vote to a Republican nominee (1876, 
1928, 1952, 1956, 1960). 


same period, not one had elected a 
Republican to the Senate.* 

Probably the primary cause for the 
dearth of Republicans in the southern 
states, and the seeming ineffectiveness 
of their organization, is found in the 
state party leadership.’ Traditionally, 
the southern Republican leaders have 
not been politicians in the true sense 
of the word. Their chief concern has 
not been getting elected to office, or 
helping others get elected, but, rather, 
maneuvering to gain and keep control 
of the state party machinery. They can- 
not hope to win many offices, but there 
are certain advantages in maintaining 
control of the “opposition” party. 

Traditionally, Republican presiden- 
tial aspirants are interested in the 
southern wing of the party only for the 
votes they can receive from it in the 
national convention. State leaders are 
interested in maintaining power for the 
purpose of controlling patronage within 
the state when a Republican nominee 
wins the presidency. This potential pa- 
tronage control, then, leads naturally 
to factional fights rooted in personal 
ambition. The control of these small 
groups was challenged in 1952 by fac- 
tions composed of Republicans who re- 
belled against the tactics of the leaders, 
and who desired to build a two-party 
system in their respective states. The 
opposing factions southern 
states entrained for the national con- 
vention in Chicago to present their 
separate sets of credentials to the con- 
vention with the hope of being legally 
seated. 

The Credentials Committee convened 
on the afternoon of July 7, 1952, in the 
North Ballroom of the Conrad Hilton 


from six 


4Alexander Heard, A Two Party South? 
(Chapel Hill, 1952), Table I, p. 7. 

5 For an analysis of the Republican leader 
ship in the South, see ibid., pp. 96-114; and V 
O. Key, Southern Politics in State and Nation 
(New York, 1949), Ppp. 292-297. 
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Hotel. After much discussion of the 
merits of permitting television coverage 
of the hearings, with the Eisenhower 
forces encouraging such coverage, the 
committee decided to allow it, and to 
move to a larger room with space for 
the cameras.* The remaining committee 
sessions were conducted in the Gold 
Room of the Congress Hotel. 


The Credentials Committee was com- 
posed of one representative from each 
of the then forty-eight states, and one 
each from Alaska, the District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. Of the fifty-three members, 
56 per cent were pro-Taft and 44 per 
cent were pro-Eisenhower.? The Eisen- 
hower strategists were confident before 
the hearings that they could control 
twenty-three delegates, or 44 per cent 
of the membership. The Taft sup- 
porters on the committee were on the 
average seven and one-half years older 
than the Eisenhower representatives and 
had given an average of 9.3 years longer 
service to the party. The great majority 
of the members were lawyers (85.3 per 
cent of those responding to a question- 
naire circulated by the author). One 
member wrote that he had “sought 
the Credentials appointment on advice 
from a high figure in the Eisenhower 
organization that the fight would occur 
there and that the members should be 
young, and preferably legally trained, 
with public speaking experience.’’® 


Although the committee 


members 
were the only ones who could act on 


6 “Hearings on Contests.” Credentials Com- 
mittee, Republican National Convention. Steno- 
graphic record (Chicago, 1952), pp. 25-26. 

7 These percentages and the ones which fol- 
low are based on the results of a questionnaire 


sent to the fifty-three members of the Cre- 
dentials Committee, of whom forty-three 
responded. 


8 Donald Eastvold to the author, April 19, 
1954. : ; 

® Frederick P. Smith to the author, undated 
(1957). 
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the conflicts presented in the hearings, 
they did not constitute the entire au- 
dience. Radio and television extended 
this audience to millions more. About 
two million homes heard the proceed- 
ings on radio,?° and between two and 
three million sets were tuned in on the 
hearings during the periods they were 
televised on July 8 and g.* 

The major issue raised before the 
Credentials Committee by the contest- 
ing Eisenhower forces, was that of ‘fair 
play.” With Taft in control of the con- 
vention machinery, it appeared inevit- 
able that the charge of a rigged conven- 
tion would be advanced by Eisenhower's 
supporters. With the arithmetic of No- 
vember on their side,1? the Eisenhower 
high command needed only to find a 
moral issue which had the element of 
drama, and to get that issue before the 
people. The issue was found some weeks 
prior to the national convention in the 
Texas state convention at Mineral 
Wells, where Eisenhower delegates were 
allegedly turned away by the Taft sup- 
porters who controlled the proceedings. 
The pro-Eisenhower Porter group in 
Texas yelled “‘steal’’ and the issue was 
immediately seized upon by Eisenhower 
and his associates, and exploited as a 
national issue.1? The General entered 


10 Taken from figures 
Nielsen, News, August 12, 1952. 

11 Ibid. See also A. H. Thomson, Television 
and Presidential Politics (Washington, 1956), 
Chapter II. 

12In June 1952, Gallup found Eisenhower 
running far ahead of Taft in the popular vote. 
(“Taft Has Edge in Delegates,’ Newsweek, 
June 23, 1952, p. 21.) It is interesting to note 
that even though Taft traiig¢d in popularity 
among the general electorate; he was strongly 
supported by party officials. By the end of 
June 1952, he was still favored by 61 per cent 
of the Republican county chairmen. (“Popu- 
larity Contest,” Newsweek, June 30, 1952, p. 23.) 

13 The bitterness of the conflict over the 
Texas dispute was indicated by some of the 
titles of articles dealing with the issue: “How 
Taft Stole the South,” New Republic, July 7, 
1952, p. 11; “Larceny in Texas,” Babson News, 
July 21, 1952, pp. 6-10; “Can Taft Hijack the 
Convention?” New Republic, June 2, 1952, p. 5. 
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the fight by charging, in a speech in 
Detroit on June 14, that the political 
system in Texas was corrupt.'* Taft re- 
plied in a full page advertisement pub- 
lished in the country’s leading news- 
papers, and buttressed by a statement 
that justified his control of the party 
machinery.'® Taft looked upon his con- 
trol of the national convention and its 
component committees as legal and 
valid, while the Eisenhower supporters 
viewed it as undemocratic and immoral. 
It must be recognized, however, that 
control of the nominating organs is part 
of the game of politics. There is nothing 
immoral about it when viewed as an 
internal struggle for ascendency.'® The 
issue created out of the southern con- 
tests, and developed by the Eisenhower 
forces, was a moral issue only in the 
eyes of the public, and from the public 
the Eisenhower strategists hoped to gain 
a favorable response. 

It was with a view to winning public 
sentiment that the Eisenhower “gen- 
erals” pressed for television coverage. 
With that battle won, they were shrewd 
enough to be selective in appointing 
speakers for the Eisenhower cause _ be- 
fore the Credentials Committee. Mr. 
Alfred Hollender, Eisenhower's radio- 
TV director, wrote, “In the selection of 
the personalities we chose to appear on 
behalf of Eisenhower, we were always 
again careful in choosing the younger, 
more vital, progressive-looking individ- 
uals. . . .”27 David Williams, writing in 
the Political Quarterly, contrasted the 
two groups of speakers by observing, 
“They [Eisenhower supporters] had 
been carefully coached to speak briefly 


14 Text of speech, Des Moines Register, June 
15, 1952, p. 1. 

15“*Rules and Raving,” Time, June 23, 1952, 
p. 18. 

16V. O. Key, Politics, Parties, and Pressure 
Groups (New York, 1952), p. 17. 

17 Alfred L. Hollender to the author, April 
13, 1955- 
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and to the point. The Taft speakers 
looked like antique political hacks. 
They bellowed at the microphone and 
went on too long.’’!% 


These two groups of “young, vital, 
progressive looking” men on the one 
hand, and “antique political hacks” on 
the other, locked horns in four major 
contests for control of the delegations, 
from Florida, Georgia, Texas, and Loui- 
siana. 

The contest that arose in Florida over 
which delegation had the legal right 
to represent the state in the convention 
was unique in one respect. The two 
conflicting factions were not divided 
strictly according to Taft-Eisenhower 
sentiments, as was the case in the other 
contests. Instead, the division grew out 
out of an internal struggle for leader- 
ship which had been going on for sev- 
eral years. The “Alexander-Spades” 
group, however, was primarily pro-Taft 
and the “Garrison” group pro-Eisen- 
hower.?® 


Each side used two speakers to present 
its arguments and each was allowed 
twenty minutes. Since the Garrison fac- 
tion was contesting the meeting, it was 
allotted the opening statement and a 
rebuttal, whereas the Alexander-Spades 
group was not allowed a rebuttal. Sit- 
ting on one side of the rostrum, rep- 
resenting the Garrison faction, were 
Edward Turville of St. Petersburg, a 
former president of the Republican 
Cluw, treasurer of the County Commit- 
tee, and a precinct committeeman; and 
J. Leonard Lewis of Jacksonville, who 
held no official position within the 
party. Turville opened the arguments 


18 David C. Williams, “Choosing the Presi- 
dential Candidates,” Political Quarterly, Oc- 
tober-December, 1952, p. 372. 

19 Herbert Bayer, “State Taft Faction Pre- 
vails in Riotous Meeting of GOP,” Florida 
Times-Union (Jacksonville), February 26, '1952, 
p. 5. 
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and presented the rebuttal, using twelve 
of the allotted twenty minutes. 


On the other side of the rostrum sat 
the two men who presented the argu- 
ments for the Alexander-Spades group: 
Miles H. Draper of Tampa, former Re- 
publican candidate for the United States 
Senate (1940 and 1942), former chair- 
man of the First Congressional District 
Committee (1942-1951), and former 
regional director of the Young Repub- 
lican National Federation (1934-1936); 
and Paul E. Helliwell of Miami, who 
held no office in the ranks of the party. 


The major issue in the Florida con- 
test was whether all of the members of 
the Alexander-Spades delegation had 
been selected as delegates-at-large, con- 
trary to party rules. This was a simple 
question of fact, and the Alexander- 
Spades speakers were superior in carry- 
ing the facts for their side. Conse- 
quently, the Credentials Committee had 
no choice but to vote unanimously to 
seat the Alexander-Spades delegation, a 
heralded Taft victory. 

In contrast to the situation in Flori- 
da, the Louisiana contest clearly took 
the form of a Taft-Eisenhower battle. 
The Taft group was led by John E. 
Jackson who gained complete control of 
the Republican party in Louisiana in 
1934 when he was elected national com- 
mitteeman, a post he held until 1952. 
The opposing pro-Eisenhower faction 
was led by John Minor Wisdom, a 
prominent New Orleans attorney, who 
challenged Jackson’s control of the 
party in 1948. In that year Wisdom 
gained the support of the Republican 
Club of Louisiana, formerly controlled 
by Jackson, and the Women’s Repub- 
lican Club. In 1950 he added a third 
supporting organization, the Young 
Republicans. In ig50 also he joined 
ranks with Hugh Scott, Jr., an early 
enthusiast for General Eisenhower, and 


they formed an organization called The 
New Republican Leadership. Though 
a relative novice in politics, Wisdom 
had proven organizational abilities. 

The two leaders of the factions pre- 
sented the arguments for their groups 
before the Credentials Committee. Each 
side was allowed one hour. Wisdom, 
leader of the contesting delegation, 
spoke first and closed with a rebuttal 
twelve minutes in length. 


Wisdom developed three major argu- 
ments in his constructive speech: (1) 
the Jackson forces had conspired to 
control undemocratically the delegate 
selection process; (2) the State Central 
Committee was a co-conspirator; and 
(3) all of the participants in the ward 
mass meetings and in the district meet- 
ings were qualified Republicans. He 
produced ten eye-witnesses to events 
which had occurred in the various wards 
and districts, and introduced a state- 
ment by the attorney general of Louisi- 
ana to support his allegations. 


Jackson argued: (1) the members of 
his group had found it necessary to hold 
separate meetings in the wards and dis- 
tricts since the majority of those present 
at the original meetings had not been 
qualified Republicans; (2) the State 
Central Committee had acted within 
the law at all times; and (g) the Jack- 
son forces had encouraged Democrats 
to change their registration and to take 
part in the mass meetings in order to 
gain a majority for Eisenhower, al- 
though such solicitation was_ illegal. 
Jackson provided no substantial evi- 
dence for the first argument, a legal wit- 
ness for the second, and no substantial 
evidence for the third. 

It was obvious that Jackson’s case 
failed to stand logically beside the case 
presented by Wisdom. As in the Florida 
contest, the members of the Credentials 
Committee had no alternative. On the 
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overwhelming strength of the evidence, 
they seated the pro-Eisenhower Wisdom 
faction. 

This contest, however, generated so 
much tension that when the final vote 
was cast the Gold Room became alive 
with well-wishers crowding around Wis- 
dom. One observer reported the scene 
in these “Mr. Wisdom found 
himself embraced by men and women 
alike and the women of the victorious 


words: 


faction wept openly. Vainly, Chairman 
Rizley banged his gavel in a desperate 
appeal for order. Ignoring stairways, a 
few athletic Louisianans jumped the 
balcony railing and dropped to the floor 
below to join the milling throng around 
the counsel table of the winning delega- 
tion.””*° 

All of the major political analysts of 
the day—to the writer’s knowledge not 
a single commentator reported other- 
wise—declared that the Taft concession 
to the pro-Eisenhower faction in Louisi- 
ana was a political move to salvage 
majorities Taft in the 
Georgia and Texas contests. 
soning was that 


favorable to 
The ‘rea- 
Taft thus would be 
placed in the position of saying, “We 
were fair in our voting on Louisiana, 
so it follows that we were also fair in 
the voting over the Georgia and Texas 
delegates.’ If the pro-Eisenhower dele- 
gates had remained silent, this reason- 
ing might have prevailed, but they chose 
to contest the Committee’s decisions on 
Georgia and Texas, and to point out 
that in these cases fair play had not 
been given to their group. 

The Georgia contest was fought by 
two factions that had been contest- 
ing delegations since 1944. They rep- 
resented, in essence, two Republican 


20 Felix Belair, “Taft Aides Yield Louisiana 
Votes,” New York Times, July 10, 1952, p. 17. 
21 W. H. Lawrence, “Taft Fights to Stop 
Eisenhower,’ New York Times, July 11, 1952, 
p. 1; Arthur Krock, “In the Nation,” New York 
Times, July 10, 1952, p. 30. 





parties in the state. W. Roscoe Tucker 
of Dawsonville led the group which in 
1952 was pro-Eisenhower, and Roy G. 
Foster of Wadley chaired the second, 
pro-Taft, group. In both 1944 and 1948 
the Credentials Committee decided con- 
tests in favor of the Tucker group 
which in those two years supported 
Thomas Dewey.? 

In 1952 each of the two factions car- 
ried out separately the process of select- 
ing delegates to the national convention. 
Once again the Credentials Committee 
had to decide which should be legally 
seated. Each group was allowed twenty 
minutes to plead its case. Since the 
Tucker group was contesting the seat- 
ing of the Foster group by the National 
Committee, it was allowed first argu- 
ment and a rebuttal. Each of the fac- 
tions was represented by three speakers. 
The Tucker group used the services of 
Mr. Tucker himself, who opened the 
three-minute  state- 
ment; Mr. Elbert Tuttle, former presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Bar Association, 
who carried the burden of argumenta- 


arguments with a 


tion for the group with an eight-minute 
constructive speech and a four-minute 
rebuttal; and Mr. John Wesley Dobbs, 
a Negro member of the Tucker delega- 
tion, who closed the constructive phase 
of the case with a five-minute speech. 
The Foster delegation was represented 
by Roscoe Pickett, Jr., who opened the 
argument with a _ twelve-minute pres- 
entation; Mr. Monte Appel, a. hired at- 
torney who discussed for five minutes 
the legal factors involved in the con- 
troversy; and Mrs. Beatrice Wallace 
who consumed three minutes in closing 
the arguments for the Foster group. 
The speakers for the Tucker faction 
proved to be superior in building a 
sound logical case for the right to be 


22 Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph 
M. Goldman, Presidential Nominating Politics, 
1952, III, 91-92. 
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seated as the legal representatives of the 
Republicans in Georgia, although the 
question of the freedom of former Dem- 
ocrats to switch party affiliation at the 
last minute remained unanswered. The 
Credentials Committee decided to seat 
the Foster delegation by a vote of thirty 
to twenty-one. 

The battle for recognition in the 
Credentials Committee hearing staged 
by the two factions from Texas took 
essentially the same form as the Louisi- 
ana contest, but the details were dif- 
ferent. The debate was on the question 
of the right of former Democrats to 
attend the Republican precinct conven- 
tions and sign a pledge that read, “I 
am a Republican, and desire to partic- 
ipate in Republican party activities in 
the year 1952.” The pledge had been 
approved by the Republican State Exec- 
utive Committee at a meeting held on 
February 16, 1952.2% 

The “loyalty pledge” was sponsored 
by Henry Zweifel of Fort Worth, the 
leader of the “Old Guard” Republican 
Party in Texas. The Zweifel leadership 
of the party in Texas was unsuccessfully 
challenged by H. J. (Jack) Porter in 
1950, but in Porter challenged 
again, and with greater success. He con- 
centrated his attack on the “loyalty 
pledge,” reasoning that it might dis- 
courage many Democrats in the state 
from bolting the party to support Eisen- 
hower. Zweifel, a staunch Taft man, 
supported the pledge in the hope that 
it would discourage Democrats from 
crossing party lines in the precinct con- 
ventions, thus assuring a pro-Taft Texas 
delegation at the national convention. 

When the Texas state convention met 
at Mineral Wells on May 26-27, the 
pro-Taft delegates were seated by the 
Zweifel-controlled Executive Commit- 


1952 


23 Robert E. Raskin, ‘““Texas GOP’s Demand 
Pledge,” Dallas Morning News, February 17, 
1952, p. 1. 
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tee.2* This action by Zweifel initiated 
a series of charges by the Eisenhower 
high command. Consequently, the two 
factions took their cases to the national 
convention. 


In the Credentials Committee each 
faction was given sixty minutes to 
present its case. The Porter group 
was allowed constructive and rebuttal 
speeches. Porter used three Texas attor- 
neys to present his case, and introduced 
as evidence numerous eyewitnesses to 
events in the precinct, county, and state 
conventions. The case for the opposing 
delegation was handled in the main by 
two out-of-state attorneys. 


The argument used by Zweifel and 
his forces was that the Porter delegates 
had been selected in precinct and coun- 
ty conventions Democrats had 
been active in the selection process, and 
that they signed the “loyalty pledge” 
without intending to be bound by it. 
Porter's argued that since 
there was no registration law in Texas, 
and since the signing of the “loyalty 
pledge” indicated present intent, there 


where 


at torneys 


was no question about the legality of 
the former Democrats’ participation in 
the conventions. 


Hence, when the vote was taken on 
the Texas contest, the members of the 
Credentials Committee had to decide 
on the basis of what they believed to be 
the case, with no substantial proof to 
guide them. Under these conditions they 
voted along party lines to seat the Zwei- 
fel delegation. 

The cases brought from Texas and 
Georgia resulted in bitterly fought con- 
tests in which the pro-Eisenhower fac- 
tions presented much stronger argu- 
ments and evidence than did _ their 
adversaries. The pro-Taft delegations 
from both states, however, won seats in 


24 Robert E. Raskin, “GOP Ripped Apart by 
Delegate Battle,” ibid., May 28, 1952, p. 1. 
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the convention by vote of the Creden- 
tials Committee, in spite of the over- 
whelming evidence presented by the 
other side. The pro-Taft Foster faction 
from Georgia won by a vote of thirty 
to twenty-one, and the pro-Taft Zweifel 
group from Texas won by a vote of 
twenty-eight to twenty-four, indicating 
a factional “‘line’’ vote in both instances. 
Both decisions were appealed to the 
floor of the convention where the pro- 
Eisenhower factions 
Thus, the pro-Eisenhower 
forces, with their appeal to fair play, 
can be said to have lost the battle in the 
Taft-dominated Credentials Committee, 
but to have won the war for control of 
the convention and for support of the 
general public. 


finally were vic- 
torious.2> 


Political analysts agree that the battle 
in the Committee was the turning point 
in the nominating procedure. Arthur 
Krock, for example, pointed directly to 
the results of the speaking of the pro- 
Eisenhower group in his explanation of 
the reasons for the Taft defeat. He 
wrote: “Thus, on the paramount issue 
of party integrity, the Taft group put 
themselves wholly on the wrong side. 
their dele- 
gates in Georgia and Texas and their 
battle was lost because it had 


The convention unseated 
been 
established that Mr. Taft could have 
been nominated only with a tainted 


2¢ 


certificate.’’*° 


Lester Markel, in commenting on the 
battle for power in the convention, char- 
acterized the Eisenhower forces as “the 
New Order,” and the Taft group as 
“the Old Guard.” He also indicated 
the effect of the speaking of the Eisen- 


hower faction by writing: 


25 Proceedings, National Republican Conven- 
tion, 25th (Chicago, 1952), pp. 162-215. 

26 Arthur Krock, “Taft’s Blunders Played 
Major Role in Defeat,” New York Times, July 
13, 1952, p. 3E. 


In the contests over credentials, this basic con- 
flict was fought in microcosm. ‘This was the 
last stand, outside the Convention Hall, of the 
Taft battalions. Here in the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel, the onlooker had an extraordi- 
nary inside view of politics as it has been 
practiced among the Southern Republicans. 
On one side were veterans of the electoral 
wars, the believers of the divine right of the 
party kings; on the other, unsuave folks with 
. . The Old Guard 
looked old—and tired, and baffled. The New 
Order looked young—and fresh and certain.27 


a simple view of politics. . 


A writer for Newsweek was discern- 
ing enough to see one of the principal 
reasons for the superiority of the pro- 
Eisenhower speakers. He said: “The 
Ike men went to great length and to 
great expense for legal fees to draw up 
briefs that were as detailed, factual and 
convincing as possible. And they again 
kept television in mind in picking the 
men to argue the briefs. The Taft men 
didn’t bother,’’2* 

One may ask, of course, why the Cre- 
dentials Committee failed to seat the 
pro-Eisenhower delegations from Geor- 
gia and Texas, when the arguments 
were clearly in favor of those groups. 
The answer is to be found in the nature 
of politics. Political parties are formed 
for the single purpose of gaining con- 
trol of the government. By analogy, the 
factions within a political party are 
formed for the single purpose of gaining 
control of the party. In arguing fac- 
tional disputes, what might be con- 
sidered “right” in a moral sense by one 
person, will not be so interpreted by 
another. The decision made on a polli- 
tical issue will depend upon the goals 
of the person making the decision. His 
criteria for judgment will be established 
in terms of these goals which, of course, 
are selfish ones. 


27 Lester Markel, “The Mood at Chicago— 
and the Gap,” New York Times, July 13, 1952, 
p. 5E. 

28“How the Eisenhower’ Victory Was 
Achieved,” Newsweek, July 21, 1952, p. 23. 
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REPUBLICAN CREDENTIALS 


It should be emphasized that even 
within such a politically dominated sit- 
uation as obtained in 
Committee, 


the Credentials 
two of the contests 
Some tactical 
maneuvering was involved, but another 
factor must also be considered. From 
one point of view, it was wise for the 


were 


decided unanimously. 


Taft faction to concede the Louisiana 
contest, because the arguments of the 
Eisenhower group were obviously supe- 
rior. The same was true on the other 
side in the Florida In fact, the 
Eisenhower forces ac tually conceded this 
contest on legal grounds. The situation 
was different in the other two major 
contests. These contests centered in is- 
sues which 


case, 


were more nebulous, with 
questions of fact remaining undecided. 

Two conclusions are suggested by the 
preceding analysis: (1) When the argu- 
ment heavily favors one side and when 
the people making the decision on that 
argument that the debate has 
been widely publicized and observed, 


realize 


these decision-makers are under great 
pressure to vote for the side with the 
stronger case. (2) When neither side is 
able to overwhelm the other in the 
presentation of evidence, the decision of 
a political body is likely to be based 
on the factional concept of morality. 
Consequently, it may be contended that 
if a faction is to win its case before a 
political deliberative body, that case 
must contain little or nothing that can 
be questioned. If it does, the decision 
will be founded on power relations 
within the body rather than on the 
merits of the arguments presented in 
the debate. 

In the 


instance of the 1952 creden- 
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=o 


tials contests, the power relations were 
such that the Taft groups won in the 
Credentials Committee, but the Eisen- 
hower groups won in the larger body 
on the convention floor where the power 
relations shifted. The game of 
politics works on the well-understood 
theory that those who have the power 


were 


to control should control. In spite of 
the issue of “fair play,” both sides sub- 
scribed to the theory of power in the 
1952 convention struggle. The Eisen- 
hower group used the “fair play” issue 
to wrest control from Taft and his sup- 
porters. Once they obtained 

they 


control, 
however, employed the newly 
gained power to secure the nomination 


of their candidate. 


In the larger sense, the Eisenhower 
faction was confirmed in the position it 
assumed for the floor contests. Its sup- 
porters from the four state groups re- 
turned to their respective states and set 
about the attempt to construct a two- 
party system. Eisenhower carried the 
two states of Florida and Texas in the 
November election; in 1956 he carried 
the three states of Florida, Texas, and 
Louisiana; and in 1960 Vice President 
Nixon carried Florida and lost Texas 
by a slight margin. 

The effect of the debating in the 
Credentials Committee on the larger 
audience of the voting public is not 
easily determined, but there is some 
basis for concluding that Eisenhower's 
selection as the Republican standard- 
bearer in 1952 was due in part, at least, 
to the effective appeals utilized by the 
pro-Eisenhower speakers in the hearings 
and on the convention floor. 











FACTORS RELATED TO AN INDIVIDUAL’S ABILITY 
TO PERCEIVE IMPLICATIONS OF DIALOGUES 


PAUL HEINBERG 


Short dialogues were devised, recorded, and 
validated to imply situations, motives, and 
emotions with little explicit content. Correla- 
tions were obtained between listeners’ abilities 
to perceive various kinds of implications and 
their psychological characteristics, educational 
aptitudes, sex, and other factors. The results 
indicate that college females are superior to 
college males in perceiving various kinds of 
implications, that this superiority occurs when 
at least one of the speakers is female, and 
that, at least for females, these abilities are 
closely related to a combination of certain 
psychological traits. 


BVIOUSLY, spoken language can 
ae something different from or 
in addition to the bare denotations of 
the sentences employed, and situations, 
motives, and emotions can be implied 
or connoted without being stated ex- 
plicitly. The process of implicit commu- 
nication is, however, not well under- 
stood. 

Most of the previous research on im- 
plicit communication has been directed 
toward discovering what kinds of infor- 
mation can be implied accurately, and 
in such studies no _ within-audience 
analyses were made.t Vocal factors re- 


Mr. Heinberg is Assistant Professor of Speech 
and Dramatic Art at the State University of 
Towa. 

This study was supported by the Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, under Research Grant M- 
3465. 

1T. Pear, Voice and Personality (London, 
1931); H. Herzog, “Stimme und Persénlichkeit,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, CXXX (1933), 300- 
379; A. Taylor, “Social Agreement on Per- 
sonality Traits as Judged from Speech,” J. Soc. 
Psychol., V_ (1934), 244-248; M. Bonaventura, 
“Ausdruck der Persénlichkeit in der Sprech- 
stimme und in Photogramm,” Archiv fiir die 
gesamte Psychologie, VIC (1935), 501-570; H. 
Cantril and G. Allport, The Psychology of 


lated to the expression of various emo- 
tions were studied briefly in the late 
1930’'s.2 The few studies involving with- 
in-audience analyses have been con- 
cerned with the relationship between 
listeners’ abilities to receive implicit 


Radio (New York, 1935); R. Stagner, “Judg- 
ments of Voice and Personality,” J. Ed. Psychol., 
XXVIL (1936), 272-277; P. Eisenberg and E. 
Zalowitz, “Judging Expressive Movement: III. 
Judgments of Dominance-Feeling from Phono- 
graph Records of Voice,” J. Appl. Psychol., 
XXII (1938), 620-631; R. Hildreth, “An Ex- 
perimental Study of an Audience’s Ability to 
Distinguish between Sincere and _ Insincere 
Speeches,” unpubl. diss (Southern California, 
1954). See also the following studies by P. Fay 
and W. Middleton: “Judgments of Spranger 
Personality Types from the Voice as Trans- 
mitted over a Public Address System,” Char- 
acter and Pers., VIII (1939), 144-155; “Judg- 
ment of Occupation from the Voice as Trans- 
mitted over a Public Address System and over 
a Radio,” J. Appl. Psychol., XXIII (1939), 
586-601; “Judgment of Intelligence from the 
Voice as Transmitted over a Public Address 
System,” Sociometry, III (1940), 186-191; “Judg- 
ment of Kretschmerian Body Types from the 
Voice as Transmitted over a Public Address 
System,” J. Soc. Psychol., XII (1940), 151-162; 
“The Ability to Judge the Rested or Tired 
Condition of a Speaker from his Voice as Trans- 
mitted over a Public Address System,” J. Appl. 
Psychol., XXIV_ (1940), 645-650; “The Ability 
to Judge Sociability from the Voice as Trans- 
mitted over a Public Address System,” J. Soc. 
Psychol., XIII (1941), 303-309; “Rating a 
Speaker’s Natural Voice When Heard over a 
Public Address System,” QJS, XXVII (1941), 
120-124; “The Ability to Judge Truth-Telling, 
or Lying, from the Voice as Transmitted over a 
Public Address System,” J. Gen. Psychol., XXIV 
(1941), 211-215; “Judgment of Introversion from 
the Transcribed Voice,” QJS, XXVIII (1942), 
226-228; “Judgment of Leadership from the 
Transmitted Voice,” J. Soc. Psychol., XVII 
(1943), 99-102. 

2D. Dusenbury and F. Knower, “Experi- 
mental Studies of the Symbolism of Action and 
Voice,” QJS, XXIV _ (1938), 424-435; G. Fair- 
banks and W. Pronovost, “An Experimental 
Study of the Pitch Characteristics of the Voice 
during the Expression of Emotion,” SM, VI 
(1939), 87-104. 
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communication from an_ individual 
speaker and their sex, age, speech expe- 
rience, possession of speech faults, and 
other factors.* Of these, the investiga- 
tion conducted by Pfaff bears the closest 
relation to the present study. Using one 
male uttering digits with various emo- 
tions, Pfaff found students of oral in- 
terpretation superior to students of 
mathematics, to students with speech 
problems, and to junior high school 
students. He also found differences fa- 
voring superior socio-economic status 
and absence of speech abnormalities. 
Female college students were found to 
be superior to college males, but no sex 
superiority was found at a lower educa- 
tional level. 

Pfaff’s findings of curricular and socio- 
economic differences seem to imply the 
possibility of personality differences in 
the reception of implications. Since 
previous research had not considered 
implications conveyed in inter-speaker 
relationships, this study was designed 
to investigate the extent to which situa- 
tions, motives, and emotions can be 
communicated implicitly via brief and 
inexplicit dialogues, and the extent to 
which such communications are related 
to listeners’ psychological characteristics, 


educational aptitudes, sex, and language 
skills. 


PROCEDURE 


A pilot investigation was conducted 
by the experimenter using six interpre- 
tations of one dialogue by two males, 
each of whom spoke four lines for a total 
of seven words. Each audience heard 


3F. Knower et al, “Studies in Listening to 
Informative Speaking,” J. Abn. and _ Soc. 
Psychol., XL (1945), 82-88; R. Tew, “The Rela- 
tion between Vocal Characteristics of Men and 
Their Ratings of the Vocal Characteristics of 
Other Men,” unpubl. diss. (Ohio State, 1954): 
P. Pfaff, “An Experimental Study of the Com- 
munication of Feeling without Contextual Ma- 
terial,” unpubl. diss. (Southern California, 
1954). 
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only one interpretation. The results 
indicated that of the three factors of 
sex, age group, and formal speech train- 
ing, only the last was related significant- 
ly to reception of the communications 
intended. More however, 
this study provided many refinements in 
testing procedure for the subsequent in- 
vestigation. 


important, 


For the principal investigation six 
dialogues of eight short lines per 
speaker were devised. A four-item, five- 
choice questionnaire was constructed to 
test listener awareness of (1) the situa- 
tion implied, (2) the first speaker’s mo- 
tive, (3) the second speaker’s motive, 
and (4) the emotion common to both 
speakers. From a table of random num- 
bers four of the five answers to each 
item were selected for each of the six 
dialogues, thus providing four inter- 
pretations of each dialogue. 


Two male and two female student 
actors were formed into six pairs: (1) 
M,M,, (2) M.M,, (3) M,F,, (4) M.F:, 
(5) F,F,, (6) F,F,. Roles of pairs 3 and 
4 were not reversed because it was be- 
lieved that dialogues might be perceived 
differently when initiated by females. 
No M,F, or M.F, pairs were formed 
because the vocal characteristics of these 
pairs were deemed more similar than 
those of pairs 3 and 4. Each pair was 
randomly assigned one of the six dia- 
logues. They were shown one set of 
answers to the questionnaire which they 
were to strive to communicate, and 
were rehearsed until their performance 
seemed satisfactory. This interpretation 
was then recorded three times on high 
fidelity equipment in an anechoic cham- 
ber, and the performance which seemed 
most appropriate to the experimenter 
was selected for validation. This proce- 
dure was repeated for the other three 
interpretations of each pair’s dialogue. 


The 24 recordings thus obtained (4 
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interpretations by each of 6 pairs) were 
arranged in a random sequence modi- 
fied only to avoid having the same 
speakers on consecutive recordings. A 
different pair of speakers was obtained 
and rehearsed on an interpretation of 
a non-experimental dialogue, and a re- 
cording of this dialogue was placed 
before the experimental recordings to 
acquaint listeners with the task. Re- 
cordings were separated by 7 seconds of 
blank leader. 


For validation these recordings were 
presented once to 12 junior, senior, 
and graduate theatre students who re- 
sponded to the 4 items on the question- 
naire for each recording. On the basis 
of an item analysis, 6 of the 24 experi- 
mental recordings were eliminated; 
fortunately these were one interpreta- 
tion by each pair. Seventeen of the 24 
questions referring to the eliminated 
recordings were answered the same way 
by at least 6 of the 12 judges, indicating 
that, rather than these interpretations 
being difficult to communicate or poorly 
performed, the implications were gen- 
erally different from the ones intended. 
For the 18 experimental recordings the 
best 12 items concerning each question 
were retained, making a total test of 
48 items. 


Subjects were freshmen at the State 
University of Iowa assigned to the one- 
or two-semester course in communica- 
tion skills on the basis of speeches and 
themes prepared at the beginning of the 
semester. The 366 subjects consisted of 
140 males and 129 females in the two- 
semester course and 38 males and 59 
females in the one-semester course, for 
a total of 178 males and 188 females 
employed in the investigation. 


Each subject during his regular class 
period was administered the California 
Personality Inventory which provides 
18 highly refined and validated scales. 


Since 50 to 100 subjects were tested in 
the same room simultaneously, the 366 
inventories were obtained within a two- 
day period. Approximately one month 
later this procedure was repeated with 
the Dialogue Test. Each subject received 
an I.B.M. answer sheet and the four- 
item questionnaire, and was told that 
he was to hear some recordings of very 
brief dialogues, about each of which he 
was to answer all four items. He was 
told to guess at any answer about which 
he was unsure. 


Cards were prepared for the I.B.M. 
650 Computer listing each subject’s sex, 
18 C.P.I. scores, scores on dialogue ques- 
tions 1, 2 plus 3, 4, and the total of 
these, and the subject’s scores on the 
college entrance tests administered by 
the communication skills program, viz., 
English composition, reading compre- 
hension, general Brown- 
Carlson Listening Comprehension, and 
the composite of these. Answers to ques- 
tions 2 and g on the Dialogue Test 
were combined to afford an index of 


vocabulary, 


reception of implicit communication of 
speaker motive, the two referring merely 
to different speakers. 

A random sample of 100 subjects was 
selected for investigating possible rela- 
tionships between Dialogue Test scores 
and communication skills instructors’ 
end-of-semester grades on each student’s 
speaking ability, the grades being con- 
verted to numerical grade points. 


RESULTS 
Analysis of the C.P.I. 
and by classification as one- or two- 
semester communication skills students 
revealed close agreement with national 
college norms, except that the one- 
semester females were somewhat lower 
on the Femininity scale. Attempts at 
“faking” revealed by internal checks 
were not above the national average. 


scores by sex 
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in TABLE I shows, for the mean of 24.75 the stand- 
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va ota -110 -100 150 a ccs ° Te ° . 
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I. Two-thirds of these are significant, Will be 1.475 times the raw correlations, 
M. but none exceeds .222. Such low correla- ‘this number being the reciprocal of the 
eX, tions could be due at least partly to Square root of the criterion’s reliability 
™ ° one ° > 2 4 The mali. o0S nas . 7 
es- low test reliability. Accordingly, the coefficient.* The reliability of each sub 
of total test was divided into halves factor on the Dialogue Test cannot be 
the randomly, except that speaker sex and determined with reasonable precision 
by sub-factor frequency were controlled to because of the few items involved. Ac- 
ve fall equally in each half. The Spearman- ©°rdingly, the same correction formula 
re- Brown reliability was .46, indicating will be applied to all sub-factor correla- 
va- that a portion of the lowness of sub- 40S, which certainly underestimates 
nd factor intercorrelations can indeed be their true magnitude. It should be 
_ attributed to lack of high test reliability. temembered that corrected correlations 
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of speaker sex and sub-factor frequency, mum _ extent of relationships which 
of one possible explanation of low reli- would accrue if the Dialogue Test were 
ely ability is that the interpretations in the _ perfectly reliable. 
TABLE II 
vas SEX DIFFERENCES IN PERCEPTION OF IMPLICIT COMMUNICATIONS 
*la- Situation Motive Emotion Total Test 
res M S.D. M S.D. M S.D. M S.D. 
rs’ Males 4.68 1.57 10.92 2.57 6.61 1.75 23.96 3.99 
1t’s Females 5.05 1.55 11.31 2.51 7.26 1.73 25.50 4-29 
Total 1.89 1.57 11.12 2.54 6.94 1.77 24.75 4.22 
on- tM-F 2.31 1.50 3.61 3-55 
sig. BY NS. 1% A, 
superior Females Females Females 
two halves were unequally difficult. As shown in Table II, females were 
me However, “Student's t’” between halves significantly superior to males in_per- 
ne is 1.17 which, although rather high, is ception of implied situation and emo- 
y e ° or . . 
i not significant. Another possible ex- tion and on total scores, and were supe- 
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contributing to lowness of sub-factor ; ; 
z , - , ‘J. Guilford, Psychometric Methods (New 
intercorrelations since, as Table II york) 1954), pp. 401-402. 
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mean score for each sub-factor is 2.40, 
all other things being equal. Since mo- 
tive is based on 24 items, that chance 
mean is 4.80. And, since the standard 
error of these means is S.D./\/N-1, all 
obtained means in Table II are signifi- 
cantly higher than would be expected 
merely by chance. Hence, the various 


kinds of implications were perceived 
correctly to a significant extent. 

The corrected correlations of implicit 
communication test scores with the 18 
personality scales and the entrance tests 
are presented in Table III. Study of 
these statistics shows that g of the 72 
correlations of Test 


male Dialogue 


TABLE III 
CORRECTED CORRELATIONS OF IMPLICIT COMMUNICATION TEST SCORES WITH PERSONALITY AND 
OTHER LANGUAGE ABILITY SCORES 




















Situation Spkr. Motive Spkr. Emotion Total Score 
M F Both M F Both M F Both M F Both 
Dominance - 127 013 - 087 -. 015 158 -072 - 183 .217 214 - 136 - 196 - 180 
— — os = =—_ = 
Capacity for Status - 202 - 128 - 205 - 003 . 139 . 097 . 089 - 183 +201 -1il -294 . 264 
ae —— — = re 
Sociability - 013 - 130 -081 ~. 041 -068 .028 . 087 - 096 - 112 . 021 -177 117 
Social Presence -. 021 - 162 -0S9 -072 -.068 -.003 . 080 . 035 . 041 - 109 -078 .077 
Self-Acceptance - 093 . 022 - 081 -. 025 038 019 056 110 «114 028 165 125 
Sense of Well-Being . 047 - 187 125 . 009 -065 .046 -025 -.007 . 046 . 053 -077 .096 
Responsibility - 289 .072 «246 -. 003 . 243 - 130 -. 022 199 - 162 086 - 289 254 
= Ss em —— =_ = ts = 
Socialization -027 -.024 - 056 027 056 072 O22. -. 049 0SO 030 022 106 
Self-Control . 019 . 000 041 . 05S -043 .069 -.038 -.103 -.016 |-.027 -.032 . 022 
Tolerance . 099 - 212 -192 -. O71 -173 =. 068 - 060 - 230 +206 | -.003 -299 =. 206 
Good Impression -. 065 088 - 022 -. 052 . 097 . 028 -.010 -.013 -010 | -.096 . 097 024 
Communality . 106 060 «=. 121 148 069 .134 059 025 102 | .168 066 =. 18! 
Achievement via 
Conformance 212 032 - 159 . 006 -111 -074 . 035 059 .097 |° .047 158 - 148 
Achievement via 
Independence -190 063.155 |-.072 .115 .038 | -.040 .134 .094 |-.025 171. 121 
Intellectual Efficiency - 142 - 131 -167 . 047 181 128 -.018 099 . 090 071 226 193 
Psychological Mindedness -.071 -030 -.019 ~. 021 145 -.047 -.031 -.010 -.008 |-.075 -.094 -.066 
Flexibility . 060 - 204 - 136 -072 -.074 001 -. 190 -114 -.030 | -.013 146 075 
Femininity -106 -.071 -137 -134 060 150 -.181 -.078 - 118 006 038 217 
English Composition -189 -.0@ +106 +274 338 = «324 - 133 283 - 283 392 304 $23 
Reading Comprehension -165 -.038 - 052 - A9S 425 - 310 043 219 -177 28 358 - 204 
Vocabulary -- 137. ~.g21 ~-221 088 213 165 -. 049 -130 -.0% 053 -13%6 «6.018 
Li ing Compre hensi . 072 . 056 -0S8 - 187 419 xo 140 -170 14 +319 314 » 202 
Composite -102 -.096 -.003 +248 - 472 +38 w4 +284 -173 34 3 3% 














r's singly underlined sig. at 5% level; r's doubly underlined sig. at 1% level. 
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scores with single personality scales are 
significant at the 5 per cent level, but 
by chance g or 4 of these should be 
significant. Also, only 5 of the correla- 
tions of Dialogue Test scores with lan- 
guage skills are significant for males, 
and some of these may be spurious due 
to chance. Since these correlations have 
been corrected for attenuation in the 
criterion and are still quite low, male 
reception of implicit communication 
seems singularly unrelated to the factors 
investigated. For females the single per- 
sonality scale relationships are more in- 
cisive. The correlations of perception 
of speaker motives with language skills 
scores are, for females, of highest magni- 
tude, exceeding even the total Dialogue 
Test relationships; but the highest cor- 
relation on the entire table is only .472. 


Obviously, if a high degree of rela- 
tionship exists between personality and 
reception of implications from dia- 
logues, it involves a combination of in- 
dividual personality Moreover, 
such a relationship is much closer for 


scales. 


females than for males. Since the most 
numerous and highest correlations for 
females occurred on their total scores, a 
multiple coefficient® was 
computed to estimate the extent of re- 
lationship between the ability of females 


to receive implications from dialogues 


correlation 


and a combination of their personality 
traits. The results are shown in Table 
IV. 

Table IV reveals that the multiple 
correlation of the five traits of Toler- 
ance, Intellectual Efficiency, Responsi- 
bility, Achievement via Conformance, 
and Capacity for Status with female 
total Dialogue Test scores is .635. When 
corrected for attenuation in the cri- 
terion, this becomes .g40, which indi- 
cates a theoretical increment in predict- 


5W. Stead et al, Occupational Counseling 
Techniques (New York, 1940), Appendix I. 
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TABLE IV 
UNCORRECTED MULTIPLE CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENT (R) OF FEMALE DIALOGUE 
TrEst SCORES WITH PERSONALITY 
TRAIT SCORES 
Personality Trait 
Tolerance 203 
Intellectual Efficiency (plus above) 415 
Responsibility (plus above) 513 
Achievement via Conformance (plus above) .581 
Capacity for Status (plus above) 637 
Femininity (plus above) 635 








ability of 89 per cent over pure chance. 
Such great predictability assumes of 
course that a perfectly reliable criterion 
instrument is employed and that the 
method of combining these personality 
scale scores is known, or that a highly re- 
liable instrument to measure what they 
measure is developed. Obviously, no 
such assumptions can presently be 
made. According to the developers of 
the C.P.I., persons who score high on 
the above five scales tend to be more 
alert, resourceful, intelligent, and ver- 
bally fluent, have broader and more 
varied interests, and place a_ higher 
value on cognitive and intellectual mat- 
ters. 

To determine if speaker sex inter- 
acted with audience sex to affect Dia- 
logue Test scores, each subject’s scores 
were computed for the 18 items refer- 
ring to dialogues spoken by two males 
and the 18 spoken by two females. The 
analysis of variance, shown in Table V, 
yields an interaction which is significant 
at the .1 per cent level. Comparison of 
the 4 means by “Student’s t” reveals, as 
shown in Table VI, only one significant 
superiority, that of females listening to 
females, which is superior to the other 
three situations at the .1 per cent level. 


Since females were found to be su- 
perior to males when both speakers 
were female, the question arises whether 
this superiority exists when only one 
speaker is female. Accordingly, scores 
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TABLE V 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SPEAKER SEX AND AUDIENCE SEX RELATIONSHIPS 

Source Sum of Squares df Mean Square F Sig. 
Speaker Sex 37.89 1 37.89 8.98 1% 
Audience Sex 38.19 1 38.19 8.96 1% 
Interaction 69.73 1 69.73 16.37 l% 
Within cells 3120.38 732 4.26 
Total 3266.19 735 








TABLE VI 
DIALOGUE TEsT SCORES BY SPEAKER SEX AND 
AUDIENCE SEX 




















Audience 
Speakers 179 Males 189 Females 
Group 1 Group 2 
2 Males M 8.63 M 8.47 
S.D. 2.14 S.D. 2.08 
Group 3 Group 4 
2 Females M 8.45 M 9.52 
S.D. 2.07 S.D. 1.95 
t , -22 (N.S.) . 26 2.5.) 
t 81 (N.S.) t, 5-07 (Sig. at .1%) 
t 4-16 (Sig. at .1%) t, 4:80 (Sig. at .1%) 


on the 12 items referring to dialogues 
male and a female were 
analyzed, yielding means for females 
and males, respectively, of 7.53+ 2.19 
and 6.76+2.02, the difference being sig- 
nificant at the .1 per cent level. Hence, 
female superiority occurred in percep- 
tion of implications from dialogues 
when at least one of the speakers was a 
female. 


between a 


Since perception of implications is 
affected by speaker-audience sex rela- 
tionships, the question occurs whether 
this factor is related to personality. The 
male subjects’ 
dichotomized 


therefore 
into who scored 
higher when listening to two males and 
those who scored lower under this con- 


scores were 


those 


dition. The same was done for female 
subjects. The C.P.I. scores for these 
groups were computed, and “Student’s 
t” was run between groups on each per- 
sonality scale. None of these 36 com- 
parisons was significant at the 5 per 
cent level. 

The grades received by 100 randomly 
selected subjects from their communi- 
cation skills instructors on their speak- 
ing ability were correlated with their 
Dialogue Test scores. These 
Table VII. The corrected 
multiple correlation of the three separ- 
ate sub-factors with instructors’ grades 
is only .25, which is not a worthwhile 
increment over the Dialogue Test total 
score correlation of .21 the 
table. 


results 
appear in 


shown in 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of results obtained, the 
following conclusions seem justified: 
1. College females are superior to col- 

lege males in perceiving implica- 
tions from dialogues when at least 
one of the speakers is a female. 

2. Although no single personality trait 
of listeners is closely related to their 
ability to perceive implications from 
dialogues, a combination of certain 


TABLE VII 


CORRECTED CORRELATIONS OF 100 SUBJECTS’ GRADES ON SPEAKING ABILITY WITH THEIR 
DIALOGUE TEsT SCORES 








Situation 


Spkr. Motive 


Spkr. Emotion 


vs) 


Total Score 





Speaking Ability 19 


12 —.09 21 
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traits affords a good predictor of 
this ability for college females, in- 
dicating that females with greater 
skill in perceiving dialogue implica- 
tions tend to be those who are more 
alert, resourceful, intelligent, and 
verbally fluent, who have broader 
and more varied interests, and who 
place a higher value on cognitive 
and intellectual matters. 


The results obtained in this study 
seem to warrant further investiga- 
tion in the area of implicit com- 
munication toward a more precise 
isolation of types of such communi- 
cation, toward providing more re- 
liable instruments for the measure- 
ment of these types, and, if such is 
meaningful, for the measurement of 
this ability per se. 








DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN SPEECH: 
WORK IN PROGRESS, 1961 


J. JEFFERY AUER 


INCE 1951 this annual compilation 

has appeared in Speech Monographs; 
dissertations previously listed are not 
reported here. For 1961 the rank, total 
number, and approximate percentage of 
352 newly reported dissertations from 29 
graduate departments are distributed 
among areas of the field as follows: 
1. Theatre (130) 37% 
2. Public Address (100) 29 
3. Speech and Hearing 


Disorders (55) 15 
4- Fundamentals of Speech . (24) 7 
5. Radio and Television (24) 7 
6. Speech Education (15) 4 
7. Interpretation (4) 1 


Dissertations are indexed in each cate- 
gory by the first principal word in the 
title, except that proper names of the 
subjects of dissertations are used in 
“Orators”’ 
and “Playwrights.” Following each title 


indexing the sub-categories 


is the name of the researcher and the 
institution where he is a degree can- 
didate. The expected year of completion, 
if reported, concludes the entry. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 

Attitudes 

Comparative effects of minority group appeals 
on majority group attitudes. Malthon M. 
Anapol, Ohio State U., 1961. 

Response and reinforcement in speech atti- 
tude. Robert N. 
1961. 


Bostrom, State U. of Iowa, 


Communication Problems 


Communication analysis of vertically directed 
messages between headquarters and _ selected 
locals of a labor union. Phillip Knox Tompkins 
Purdue U., 1962. 


J. Jeffery Auer is Professor of Speech at Indi- 


ana University. 


A descriptive study of communication be- 
tween parents of institutionalized mentally re- 
tarded children and the state home and train- 
ing school, Wheatridge, Colorado. Philip Kam- 
ins, U. of Denver, 1961. 

A study of communication in trade associa- 
tions. Joseph C. Rhea, Michigan State U., 1962. 

A study of the communication habits of re- 
tired persons. Neal Balanoff, Northwestern U., 
1963. 


Communications Theory, General Semantics 


The contributions of general semantics to 
classical rhetorical 
Rex J. Wier, U. 


A critical analysis of Emerson’s “evolution of 


theories of investigation. 


of Denver, 1961. 


expression” in light of modern communication 
theory. Josephine Morrison Hannah, U. of 
Denver, 1961. 

Psyche as “fact territory”: implications of 
Jungian thought for communication theory 
Dan Washburn, U. of Denver, 1962. 

Selections from Science and Sanity by Alfred 
Korzybski. A translation into modern Spanish 


Wilson Bryan Key, Jr., U. of Denver, 1961. 
Intelligibility 

A problem in the recognition of frequency- 
commuted speech. Delmond N. Bennett, U. of 
Washington, 1961. 

A study of intelligibility of speech as a func- 
tion of the time constants of automatic gain 
control. George Levine, Northwestern U. 


Listening 

Actual listening performance of supervisory 
personnel as related to listening ability, selected 
personality attributes, and job_ effectiveness. 
Charles Milburn Kelly, Purdue U., 1962. 

Relationships among variables affecting the 
development of listening skills in children. 
Barbara Lieb, Pennsylvania State U., 1963. 
Personality 

The self-concepts of good and poor speakers. 
Robert Ferullo, Boston U., 1961. 
Phonetics and Pronunciation 


Seventeenth-century pronunciation of Eng- 
lish in Maine. Ryland H. Hewitt, Jr., Cornell 
U., 1962. 
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Vocabulary 


A study of the vocabularies of high school 


students. Allan Frank, U. of Wisconsin. 


Voice Science 


Activation of the vocal folds. Malcolm Hast, 
Ohio State U., 1961. 

A cinefluorographic and spectrographic study 
of degrees of simulated nasality. E. Gene Ritter, 
U. of Missouri, 1962. 

A comparison of certain dimensions of the 
acoustic output of the normal and esophageal 
vocal mechanism. Peter Perry, U. of Michigan, 
1962. 

Duration of oral reading time and sound 
pressure levels under conditions of delay and 
intensity of auditory sidetone transmission. 
Frederick G. Attanasio, Ohio U., 1961. 

An exploratory investigation of certain para- 
meters of vocal pitch. Charles Speaks, U. of 
Michigan, 1962. 

Investigation of visual, auditory, and kines- 
thetic intersensory facilitation. Blake D. Ander- 
son, Purdue U., 1963. 

The relationship of certain vocal character- 
istics with perceived speaker characteristics. 
David William Addington, State U. of Iowa, 


1962. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS 
Communication, Discussion, and Debate 


A comparison of communication attributes 
and rated job performance of supervisors in a 
large commercial enterprise. Herbert W. Sim- 
ons, Purdue U., 1961. 

Comparison of personality patterns of high 
school and college debaters with high school 
and college non-debaters. Charles Helgeson, U. 
of Denver, 1962. 

A content analysis of the 1959-60 workshops 
of the Purdue University Co-operative Exten- 
sion in-service training program. James Albert 
Johnson, Purdue U., 1961. 

Debating in the union movement, 1898-1935. 
Diane Castellano Mader, Northwestern U., 1963. 

The effects of discussing the ethics of group 
behavior toward a deviant upon that group’s 
behavior toward deviants. John Ward, North- 
western U., 1962. 

An historical and critical analysis of the 
Abilene Christian College lectureship as a 
medium in mass communication among 
Churches of Christ, 1910-1960. William Slater 
Banowsky, U. of Southern California, 1963. 


An historical study of the oral communica- 


tion aspects of the Bay View, Michigan Associ- 
ation, 1875-1961. Robert M. Carter, Michigan 
State U., 1962. 

An investigation of the evaluating behavior 
of members of adult study-discussion groups. 
John K. Brilhart, Pennsylvania State U., 1961. 

Non-violent persuasion: the setting in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Harry W. Bowen, U. of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Orators 


Rhetorical criticism of John Quincy Adams. 
Jerald Banninga, Indiana U., 1962. 

The rhetoric of John Mills Allen. Clyde J. 
Faries, U. of Missouri, 1962. 

A critical study of the management of ideas 
in selected congressional speeches on economic 
reform by Fisher Ames: 1789-1797. 
Hauth, State U. of Iowa, 1962. 


Luster 


A rhetorical criticism of the speeches of The- 
odore Bilbo, Huey Long, and Ellison Smith in 
the United States Senate, 1933-1938. Weylene 
Bucklin, Northwestern U., 1961. 

A rhetorical study of the speaking of William 
E. Borah, Clarence Darrow, and others in the 
International Workers of the World trial in 
Boise, Idaho, 1907. David Grover, U. of Oregon, 
1962. 

A rhetorical perspective arising from a study 
of the speaking of William Jennings Bryan 
by means of a_ Burkeian and Aristotelian 
analysis. Harold Ahrendts, U. of Denver, 1962. 

William Cullen Bryant’s lectures on art and 
mythology, edited with commentary on Bryant 
as lecturer. Robert B. Silber, State U. of Iowa, 
1961. 

The life and speaking of Cassius Marcellus 
Clay. Maxine M. Schnitzer, Michigan State U., 
1962. 

The rhetoric of Calvin Coolidge. Arthur F. 
Fleser, Indiana U., 1962. 

A study of the radio speaking of the Rev- 
erend Charles Edward Coughlin. Donald E. 
Montgomery, Michigan State U., 1962. 

The speaking career of John J. Crittenden. 
Donald Zacharias, Indiana U., 1962. 

The early speaking career of David Lloyd 
George. Harry Anglen, U. of Missouri, 1962. 

A rhetorical analysis of the political speak- 
ing of Charles A. Halleck of Indiana. Henry 
Z. Scheele, Purdue U., 1962. 

The rhetoric of Thomas A. Hendricks. Den- 
nis A. Guse, Indiana U., 1964. 

A quantitative study of the 1936 addresses 
of Adolf Hitler. Richard W. Wilkie, U. of 
Michigan, 1962. 
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The political ideology of Lyndon B. John- 
son as reflected in his speaking. Robert Hall, 
U. of Michigan, 1962. 

Stanley Sebastian Kresge: a rhetorical idea- 
tional study of a philanthropic foundation's 
spokesman. Duane N. Diedrich, U. of Michi- 
gan, 1961. 

The rhetoric of Robert LaFollette’s speeches 
on international relations. George Remington, 
U. of Illinois, 1961. 

An historical-critical analysis of the oratory 
of Henry Cabot Lodge. Winifred Stump, Ohio 
U., 1962. 

A rhetorical criticism of the invention in 
Huey P. Long’s Senate speeches on “share-our 
wealth.” Lenore E. Evans, Louisiana State U., 
1961. 

A rhetorical study of selected speeches of 
James Russell Lowell. Arvin Workman, Michi 
gan State U., 1961. 

A rhetorical study of the preaching of the 
Reverend Peter Marshall. Gordon M. Hyde, 
Michigan State U., 1961. 

Rhetorical theory and practice of John W 
McGarvey. J. Clifton Trimble, Northwestern 
U., 1962. 

The rhetoric of Senator Kenneth McKellar. 
Joseph Riggs, U. of Illinois, 1961. 

Rhetorical study of the public speaking of 
Sherman Minton. Gordon Richard Owen, Pur- 
due U., 1963. 

A rhetorical study of the sermons of G 
Campbell Morgan. Arthur F. Katt, Indiana | 
1962. 

The persuasive methods of Karl E. Mundt 
in speaking on the issue of communism. Wayne 
E. Hoogestraat, Pennsylvania State U., 1961. 

Prime Minister Jawaharal Nehru as an ex- 
ponent of Indian neutrality. Agnes G. Doody, 
Pennsylvania State U., 1961. 

A rhetorical criticism of the speeches de- 
livered by Charles Stewart Parnell during his 
1880 American tour. Robert M. Post, Ohio lt 
1961. 

A comprehensive analysis of the rhetoric of 
William Penn. Jon Hopkins, Pennsylvania State 
U., 1961. 

An historical-critical analysis of the oratory 
of William Pitt, the younger. Daniel Goulding, 
Ohio U., 1962. 

The rhetoric of Terence V. Powderly. John 
E. Lama, Indiana U., 1963. 

A rhetorical study of the speaking of Walter 
Philip Reuther on matters of public policy. 
Moyne L. Cubbage, U. of Michigan, 1961. 

A rhetorical bibliography of the public speak- 


ing of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Gail W. Comp- 
ton, U. of Wisconsin, 1961. 

The speaking of Carl Schurz. C. Fred Phelps, 
U. of Missouri, 1961. 

A study of selected speeches of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer. Lois A. Cheney, Michigan State U., 
1962. 

Che rhetorical theory and practice of Harvey 
Whitefield Scott. Harold Barrett, U. of Oregon, 
1962. 

A rhetorical analysis of Upton Sinclair's 
speaking in the 1934 California gubernatorial 
campaign. Alfred J. Albrecht, Indiana U., 1963. 

The congressional speaking of Thaddeus 
Stevens. Raymond Warren Tyson, Purdue U 
1961. 

The development of the rhetorical methods 


of Adlai E. 


speeches as governor, presidential candidate, 


” 


Stevenson in his international 


and United Nations ambassador. Michael H. 
Prosser, U. of Illinois, 1963. 
DeWitt Talmage. John 
Monsma, Indiana U., 1963. 


Ihe rhetoric of T. 


A study of the oratory of Martin Van Buren. 
Vernon E. Rank, Pennsylvania State U., 1961. 


A comprehensive critical study of the “Sev- 
enth of March” speech of Daniel Webster. 
Mark Klyn, Northwestern U., 1961. 

Theory and practice of John Wesley's preach- 
ing as derived from his Journal and Letters. 
Louise A. Dygoski, U. of Wisconsin, 1961. 

The rhetoric of William Allen White. Robert 
Wilhoit, U. of Illinois, 1961. 

The rhetoric of Henry A. Wise. William W. 
Chaffin, Indiana U., 1962. 


Oratory 


An analysis of the speechmaking of the 
Democratic convention of 1960. Sarah Sande 
son, U. of Southern California, 1961. 

Anti-slave arguments in the Virginia debates 
of 1831-1832. Mary K. Baker, Northwestern U., 
1962. 

A descriptive study of the Congressional de- 
bates concerning the Oregon border question, 
1820-1846. James Warren, U. 
1961. 


An historical appraisal of the Cooper Union 


of Washington, 


as a lecture platform during the period 1859 
i957. Richard Almo Ek, U. of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1963. 

The influence of public speaking in the 


health reform movement in the United States, 
1875-1910. Jonathan Gunther Penner, Purdue 


U., 1961. 


A language analysis-of the treatment of the 
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civil rights issue by the presidential candidates 
in their 1956 campaign speeches. Thomas J. 
Murray, U. of Michigan, 1961. 

Persuasion in the context of coercion: the 
trial of Andrew Johnson. Jimmie Douglas 
Trent, Purdue U., 1963. 

Rhetoric in the Utah statehood movement, 
1880-1896. Robert Reed Boren, Purdue U., 1961. 


The rhetoric of union and disunion in Mis- 
souri. Milton Eugene Bierbaum, U. of Missouri, 
1965. 

A rhetorical analysis of the pleading in 
United States vs. Dennis, et al. Theodore N. 
Smith, Michigan State U., 1961. 

The rhetorical characteristics of the public 
and parliamentary debate on the Egyptian 
crisis of 1884-1885. Todd G. Willy, State U. 
of Iowa, 1961. 

A rhetorical criticism of the old school— 
new school controversy of the Presbyterian 
Church, 1828-1838. Hubert V. 


western U., 1961. 


faylor, North- 


A study comparing the effectiveness in evan- 
gelism of the Japanese indigenous church with 
the foreign supported and/or controlled Japan- 
ese church. George Gurganus, Pennsylvania 
State U., 1962. 

A study of argumentation in the Webster- 
Hayne debate. Frank Nelson, Northwestern U., 
1962. 

A study of certain Pauline Epistles as writ- 
ten addresses. Desmond Ford, Michigan State 
U., 1962. 

A study of speeches related to the funda- 
mentalist—modernist 


controversy, 1918-1930 


Allan Sager, Northwestern U., 1962. 

A study of speechmaking in the non-parti- 
san league movement. Paul Dorre, Northwest- 
ern U., 1962. 

The television audience of the Kennedy- 
Nixon debates (1960). John R. Rider, Michi- 
gan State U., 1963. 

Verbal ambiguity and equivocation in the 
1960 presidential campaign. Larry Allan Samo- 
var, Purdue U., 1962. 

Public Speaking 

The effect of message order in controversial 
material on attitudes and retention. Terry A. 
Welden, Michigan State U., 1961. 

An experimental study in the criticism of 
classroom speeches at the college level. William 
T. Lothers, Michigan State U., 1963. 

An experimental study of the interaction of 
“non-artistic” and “artistic” ethos in persua- 


sion. Kenneth E. Andersen, U. of Wisconsin, 
1961. 

The interaction between language intensity 
in speeches and self-esteem levels of audiences 
as a determinant of attitude change. John W. 
Bowers, State U. of Iowa, 1962. 

An investigation of certain variables affect- 
ing ratings of speech performance. Harold R. 
Miller, State U. of Iowa, 1961. 

The persuasive elements in summation 
speeches of fifty contemporary jury _ trials. 
Don Hansell, U. of Denver, 1962. 

Persuasion and prejudice: an experimental 
study of the effects upon listener attitudes of 
the addition of extreme and moderate ideas 
to persuasive speeches. Suzanne E. Barnett, In- 
diana U., 1962. 

Reception of the speaker and the speaker's 
message by an audience as a function of au- 
dience norms and expectations with respect to 
the speaker’s message. Harry Zavos, State U. of 
Iowa, 1962. 

A study of some factors in speaking that 
are related to attitude change. John W. Vlandis, 
State U. of Iowa, 1961. 

Techniques for presenting complex issues to 
a mass audience. Peter Evans Kane, Purdue U., 


1962. 


Rhetoric 


The contributions of William James to 
speech and theatre. Margaret Manzer Tebbe, 
Indiana U., 1962. 

A linguistic analysis of selected samples of 
written and spoken discourse. Fanny Jane 
Blankenship, U. of Illinois, 1961. 

The “orator” of John Henry Alsted. Rev. 
Charles T. Herbst, U. of Denver, 1961. 

The part played by English versions of the 
Bible in illustrating rhetorical theories. Wil- 
liam G. Robertz, U. of Illinois, 1961. 

A re-examination of the foundation of 
George Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric. 
Lloyd F. Bitzer, State U. of Iowa, 1961. 

A reformulation of the modes of reasoning 
in argumentation. Arthur Hastings, North- 
western U., 1963. 

The rhetoric of big business before and 
after depression. Randall Fisher, U. of Mis- 
souri, 1964. 

The rhetoric of the Pauline speeches in the 
Book of Acts. Jay W. Adams, U. of Missouri, 
1963. 

A rhetorical analysis of the restoration pro- 
logue and epilogue. Harry Ausprich, Michigan 
State U., 1961. 
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Rhetorical and homiletic theory in the War- 
rack lectures on preaching, 1921-1961. D. Ray 
Heisey, Northwestern U., 1962. 

The rhetorical theory developed in the War- 
rack lectures on preaching. James Kimsey, U. 
of Oregon, 1961. 

The rhetorical theory of John Locke. John 
B. O'Hara, U. of Oklahoma, 1962. 

A study of the criticism of American preach- 
ing, 1865-1930. David McCants, Northwestern 
U., 1962. 

Theories of persuasion since 18go. Kar] 
Cavanaugh, U. of Illinois, 1961. 


INTERPRETATION 


A critical study of Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida. Laura Kent, Northwestern U., 1961. 

A prosodic study of certain poems by Dylan 
Thomas. Katharine Loesch, Northwestern U., 
1961. 

A study of “closet drama” in English from 
the point of view of the oral interpreter. Cecelia 
Hodges Drewry, Northwestern U., 1961. 

Theme and symbol in the work of Eudora 
Welty. Clyde M. Vinson, Northwestern U., 1961. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Criticism 
A study of the assumptions, techniques, and 
findings of contemporary mass media critics 
in the United States. Edward Dumit, North- 
western U., 1963. 


Educational Television 


The effectiveness of sound motion pictures 
in motivating high school students in mathe- 
matics. Robert K. Tiemens, State U. of Iowa, 
1961. 

An experiment in the use of instructional 
television to teach emotionally and mentally 
handicapped students. Robert Olcese, North- 
western U., 1962. 

An experimental study of attention factors 
in instructional television studio techniques. 
Thomas Aylward, U. of Wisconsin. 

Films 

An analysis of the arguments employed in 
relation to four new media: silent films, radio, 
sound films, and television. Robert E. Davis, 
State U. of Iowa, 1962. 

Analysis of the special problems in applying 
existing disciplines of content analysis to the 
motion picture. Donald Murie, Northwestern 


U., 1963. 


A critical analysis of three feature-length 
silent comedies of Harold Lloyd. Donald W. 
McCaffrey, State U. of Iowa, 1961. 

Historical and esthetic study of the transi- 
tion from silent to sound film, roughly 1927- 
1933- Rodney Whitaker, Northwestern U., 1964. 

The new deal and film: an assessment of 
the U. S. film service. Robert L. Snyder, State 
U. of Iowa, 1962. 

Relationships between loudness and image 
size. Kenneth E. Hadwiger, State U. of Iowa, 
1962. 

Self-regulation: the motion picture produc- 
tion code (1930-1960). John Sargent, U. of 
Michigan, 1962. 

A theory of German cinematic expression- 
ism, 1919-1924. Richard Burdick Byrne, State 
U. of Iowa, 1962. 


Overseas Broadcasting 


An analysis of the history and operations of 
RIAS (Radio in the American Sector). Don 
Browne, U. of Michigan, 1961. 


A study of attempts at international co-op- 
eration and communication in Western Europe, 
centering on Eurovision. Russell Barber, North- 
western U., 1962. 

Program Types 

Acceptance and impact of certain religious 
television programs for children in an Ameri- 
can community. Walter Rockenstein, North- 
western U., 1962. 

An analysis of religious radio and television 
programs in the Detroit metropolitan area. 
John L. Dennis, U. of Michigan, 1961. 

An analysis of the persuasive techniques of 
news commentator Cecil Brown. R. Franklin 
Smith, U. of Wisconsin, 1962. 

Beyond realism: the stylistic potential of 
television. Rolf Hector Currie, Stanford U., 
1961. 

An historical analysis of “The Voice of Fire- 
stone” (1928-1959): the broadcast image of an 
American manufacturer. John W. Spalding, U. 
of Michigan, 1961. 

Images of intelligence in American popula 
art. Jay Sanders, Northwestern U., 1962. 

A study of the TV documentary series, “The 
Circle Theater.” Myron Shaw, U. of Michigan, 
1962. 

A study of the value systems expressed in a 
type of contemporary popular fiction. William 
Knox Hagood, Northwestern U., 1963. 


Television and the visual arts: an appraisal 
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of television programs on art. Orazio Fuma- 
galli, U. of Iowa, 1962. 

Television drama as an art form. Gary 
Gumpert, Wayne State U., 1962. 


THEATRE 
Actors and Acting 


The acting of Fanny Davenport. Robert 
Whitlatch, U. of Illinois, 1961. 

The acting of James E. Murdoch, a descrip- 
tive study. Turner W. Edge, U. of Illinois, 1961. 

The advent of the new acting in America, 
1890-1910. Clifford Ashby, Stanford U., 1961. 

The American actor. H. E. D. Redford, U. 
of Utah, 1961. 

Anna Morgan and the Chicago Theatre. 
Joyce C. Sozen, U. of Illinois, 1961. 

The career in the theatre of William War- 
ren, Jr. Margaret Earl McConnell, Indiana U., 
1962. 

Cornelia Otis Skinner: monologist and act- 
ress. G. Bruce Loganbill, Michigan State U., 
1961. 

Johanna Dybwad, actress. Carla Rae Waal, 
Indiana U., 1963. 

Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, actress. Berl Russell, U. 
of Illinois, 1961. 

The status of the professional actor in 
America to 1850. Joseph Aurbach, State U. of 
Iowa, 1962. 

A study of the art of acting in light of mod- 
ern communication theory. Dan Witt, U. of 
Denver, 1962. 

The techniques of acting the Shakespearean 
rustic clown. Hugh Charles Evans, Stanford 
U., 1962. 

William E. Burton, actor, manager, director. 
Rue C. Johnson, Indiana U., 1962. 


Community Theatre 


A sociological analysis of selected non-pro- 
fessional community’ theatre organizations. 


James W. Barushok, Michigan State U., 1962. 
Criticism 

An analytical study of the dramatic criticism 
of Wolcott Gibbs as published in the New 
Yorker, 1933-1958. Gilbert Leigh Bloom, State 
U. of Iowa, 1962. 

The critic and the playwright: the influence 
of George Jean Nathan's criticism on the play- 
writing of O'Neill, O’Casey, and Saroyan. 
Richard R. Smyth, Cornell U., 1961. 

Principles of dramatic criticism: a study of 
Bentley, Fergusson, Gassner, and 
Michael Gregorie, Cornell U., 1961. 


Young. 


/ 


Productions and critical reception of Ameri- 
can drama in Europe since 1945. Lee Beltzer, 
U. of Wisconsin, 1961. 

The theatre criticism of Walter Prichard 
Eaton. Norman J. Myers, U. of Illinois, 1961. 


Direction and Production 


The background and training of professional 
stage directors. John Gill, U. of Minnesota, 
1961. 

Bernard Shaw’s stage directions. Omar Pax- 
son, Northwestern U., 1962. 

A critical acting edition of Antonio and 
Mellida by John Marston. Conrad Stolzenbach, 
U. of Michigan, 1962. 

Henry Abbey: American theatre manager 
and impresario. John D. Collins, State U. of 
Iowa, 1962. 

Louisa Lane Drew, director and manageress. 
Dorothy Beck, Indiana U., 1962. 

Problems of the stage director in the new 
“arena” theatres. Charles W. Dodrill, North- 
western U., 1962. 

Solomon Franklin Smith, theatre manager. 
W. Scott Craig, U. of Illinois, 1961. 

The stage history of As You Like It. Neil 
Schroeder, Yale U., 1961. 

A study of vocal cues affecting the percep- 
tion of spontaneity. George N. Gunkle, State 
U. of Iowa, 1962. 

Twelfth Night: an acting history. Pearl 
Wiesen, U. of Wisconsin, 1962. 

Vakhtangov’s theory of directing. William 
Lonnie Kuhlke, State U. of Iowa, 1961. 


Dramaturgy, Dramatic Themes, and 
Conventions 

The American musical. Roger Kenvin, Yale 
U., 1961. 

An analysis of the American military hero 
in representative American plays. Ralph Klein, 
U. of Denver, 1961. 

American romanticism and the “romantic” 
play in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Ralph Palmer Carter, Indiana U., 1963. 

An analysis of representative modern Ameri- 
can war plays. James Leonard, Cornell U 


1962. 


“s 


An analytical study of the structure of a 
selected number of contemporary comedies. 
Leslie Boston, U. of Southern California, 1962. 

An audio-tape study: the fundamentals of 
comedy performance. Maxie Estes, Florida State 
U., 1962. 

Avant garde in the American theatre. Pa- 
tricia Peteler, U. of Utah, 1961. 
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The Cid controversy: an inquiry into the 
causes and nature of the querrelle du Cid. Ed- 
mund Roney, Stanford U., 1962. 

Characterization as dynamic interaction in 
Shakespearean tragedy. Richard Melvin Rowley, 
Stanford U., 1961. 

The chorus as a ritual element in Greek 
tragedy. Catherine Nicholson, Northwestern U., 
1961. 

Comedy as a projection of childhood experi 
ence: analysis of major types of comedy in 
light of psychology of childhood. Preston H. 
Tuttle, U. of Illinois, 1961. 


A comparison and contrast of the musical 
representations of the literary theme, El Som- 
brero de Tres Picos, with special reference to 
the novel of Pedro Antonio de Alarcon. John 
L. Winter, U. of Michigan. 


A descriptive study of dramatic dialogue in 
six plays for children by the application of 
formulas for readability. Richard Adams, U. 
of Southern California, 1961. 


Elements of classical myth in twentieth-cen- 
tury English and American drama from 1900 
to 1960. Phillip Decker, Northwestern U., 1962. 

Eugene O'Neill and the Theatre Guild. A 
study of the effects of the productions on the 
plays and vice versa. Mary H. Arbenz, U. of 
Illinois, 1961. 

The correlation of form to content in the 
social drama of America, 1929-1945. Alvin Kel- 
ler, Stanford U., 1961. 

Dramatic theories and practices in selected 
works by Rodolfo Usigli. Donald L. Rosenberg, 
State U. of Iowa, 1961. 


Fantasy as form in the plays of Cocteau, 
Giraudoux, and Ionesco. Eugene Young, Stan- 
ford U., 1961. 

Fantasy in the theatre of Jean Cocteau. Mur- 
ray D. Budney, U. of Michigan. 

Hegel’s theory of tragedy. Robert DeWitt 
Hennon, Indiana U., 1963. 

Historical and critical foundations for a 
theory of rhythm in the drama. Melvin David- 
son, State U. of Iowa, 1961. 


History and development of simultaneous 
scenery in the West from the Middle Ages to 
modern United States. Alice Peet, U. of Wis- 
consin, 1961. 

An investigation of the spatial relationship 
between the actor and the audience in selected 
productions of Okhlopkov, Reinhardt, and Ty- 


r 


rone Guthrie. John Ahart, U. 


1961. 


of Minnesota, 


The modern static drama. Thomas N. Rae, 
Yale U., 1961. 

The morality play: to discover whether there 
is a basic formula or any fundamental princi- 
ples common to the moralities which establish 
a foundation for all English drama. Donald A. 
Borchardt, U. of Utah, 1961. 

Naturalism abandoned: the theatre of Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats and Edward Gordon Craig. 
David F. Unumb, Cornell U., 1961. 

Philosophic rebellion in the theatre: Camus, 
Sartre, Artand. Maxine Manther, Cornell U 
1961. 


The relationship of ethics and drama as 


seen in recent writings in aesthetics. Donald 
E. Polzin, State U. of Iowa, 1961. 

The rhetoric of courtship in Shakespeare's 
plays. Roger Gross, U. of Oregon, 1962. 

The staging of the prologues in Tudor and 
Stuart plays. James W. Gousseff, Northwestern 
U., 1962. 

The structure of didactic drama as _ repre- 
sented in American plays of the depression 
era. Sam M. Smiley, Indiana U., 1963. 

A study of changes in perception of char- 
acter by actors, director, and audience using 
Q-methodology. Allen N. 
State U., 1962. 


Kepke, Michigan 


A study of punctuation in Shakespeare's 
Antony and Cleopatra. Jacqueline DeKamp, U. 
of Michigan, 1963. 

Treatment of foreign characters in American 
drama to 1830. Kent Grey Gallagher, Indiana 
U., 1962. 

Irends in Spanish melodrama in the nine- 
teenth century. Edward Amor, Indiana U., 
1963. 

Sparagmos, mimesis, and ritual in modern 
dramatic theory and criticism. William Tribby, 
State U. of Iowa, 1963. 

A study of the female characters of Strind- 
berg, O’Neill, and Williams. William M. Daw- 
son, U. of Wisconsin. 

A survey and analysis of theories of adapt- 
ing non-dramatic material to dramatic media. 
Allan R. Maar, Michigan State U., 1961. 

The villain in Civil War melodrama. Rex T. 
McGraw, Indiana U., 1962. 


Educational Theatre 


A study of the Educational theatre pro- 
grams of selected church-related liberal arts 
colleges in Pennsylvania. Bruce Spencer, North- 
western U., 1964. 

A survey of the contemporary outlook rela- 
tive to the teaching of creative dramatics as 
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evidenced in selected writings in the field, 
1929-1959. Julia Piquette, Northwestern U 
1963. 


History: American 


The American war drama since 1940: chang- 
ing concepts of the war hero. Alvin Samuel 
Kaufman, Stanford U., 1962. 

An analysis of the librettos of American 
operas from 1896 to 1958. Leon M. Aufdem- 
berge, Northwestern U., 1964. 

Chicago Theatre: 1900-1905. Plays, produc- 
tions, audience, as revealed in the newspapers. 
Wilma J. Dryden, U. of Illinois, 1961. 

The development of the leading feminine 
character in American musical comedy from 
1900 to 1959. Elaine Small Klein, Columbia U., 
1961. 

An historical study of Gilmor Brown’s 
Playbox Theatres from their founding until 
ig60. Roger Altenberg, U. of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1961. 

An historical study of staging methods used 
in the restoration theatre from 1660 to 1700. 
Wesley Jensby, U. of Southern California, 1962. 

An historical study of the mise en scene for 
the staging of Shakespearean plays from Eliza- 
bethan times to the modern day. Howard M. 
Banks, U. of Southern California, 1962. 

History of the Denver theatre, 1930-1941. 
Charles Kline, U. of Denver, 1961. 

A history of the opera company at Central 
City, Colorado. Dechaine Faber, U. of Minne- 
sota, 1961. 

A history of the San Francisco theatre, 1880- 
1890. John Scott McElhaney, Stanford U 
1962. 

History of the theatre in Portland, Oregon. 
Lester Schilling, U. of Wisconsin, 1961. 

A history of the theatre in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota from 1918 to 1940. T. O. Andrus, U. of 
Minnesota, 1961. 


” 


A history of the Tulane and Crescent the- 
atres of New Orleans, Louisiana, 1899-1937. 
Faye Head, Louisiana State U., 1961. 

The Indian in American drama from 1750 
to 1900. Fred Sitton, Northwestern U., 1962. 

The indigenous theatre in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Irving M. Brown, Ohio State U., 1961. 

The “new _ stagecraft’: developments in 
scenery and lighting on the New York stage 
between 1900 and 1915. Richard Arnold, North- 
western U., 1962. 

The New York Times theatre section as 
record of the New York commercial theatre. 
Jack A. Hensley, U. of Wisconsin, 1961. 


Off-Broadway: a history and an evaluation. 
Robert Arthur Cowan, Purdue U., 1962. 

The reception of the plays of Sean O’Casey 
in the United States, 1924-1958. Ward William- 
son, State U. of Iowa, 1961. 

The song that stings: an. analysis of political 
satire in American musical theatre, 1929-1941. 
Donald Muir, Stanford U., 1961. 

A study of early theatre in Arkansas, out- 
side of Little Rock, through 1889. Harold C. 
Tedford, Louisiana State U., 1961. 

A study of popular Broadway comedy be- 
tween the First and the Second World Wars. 
Helen Manfull, U. of Minnesota, 1961. 

The theatre in Indianapolis, Indiana. Rich- 
ard Keith Knaub, Indiana U., 1962. 

Yiddish comedy in New York City. Howard 
Millman, Florida State U., 1962. 


Original Plays 

Two original plays. (The Book of Paul and 
an untitled play.) Kenneth Clark, State U. of 
Iowa, 1961. 

Two original plays. (An Old Beat-up Woman 
and an untitled play.) Sari Scott, State U. of 
Iowa, 1961. 

Playwrights 

The tragic vision of Maxwell Anderson in 
relation to the structure of his serious dramas. 
Richard J. Weinmann, Indiana U., 1963. 

Imagery in the theatre of Jean Anouilh. 
George Charles Forest, Stanford U., 1962. 

The comic universe of Philip Barry in rela- 
tion to the construction of his plays. Robert E. 
Johnson, Indiana U., 1963. 

Social comedy in the work of S. N. Behrman. 
Lewis Williams Heniford, Stanford U., 1961. 

A re-examination of Mrs. Susanna Centlivre 
as a comic dramatist. Henry ten Hoor, U. of 
Michigan, 1961. 

Claudel and Aeschylus. William C. Mathe- 
son, U. of Michigan. 

George Farquhar—a study of his artistic 
development. Virgil R. Huhon, U. of Michigan, 
1961. 

The structure of the farces of Charles Hale 
Hoyt. Leo M. Jones, Indiana U., 1962. 

Henrik Ibsen’s social problem plays (1879- 
1886). Melvin K. Ellett, Stanford U., 1962. 

A critical analysis of the plays of William 
Inge. Patton Lockwood, Michigan State U., 
1961. 

A study of the plays of D. H. Lawrence. 
Harry E. Mahnken, Michigan State U., 1961. 

Percy MacKaye: the theories and the man. 
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Robert Crist, U. of Florida, 1961. 

Archibald MacLeish—poet for the ear. Rich- 
ard Carrington, U. of Wisconsin, 1961. 

The structure and critical evaluation of the 
plays of Somerset Maugham. Ronald Barnes, 
Stanford U., 1961. 

The Meilhac-Halevy-Offenbach libretti. James 
Olander, U. of Wisconsin, 1961. 

Structure in the plays of Clifford Odets. 
Arthur Wagner, Stanford U., 1961. 

A study of the plays of Clifford Odets. Jack 
H. Kaufman, Michigan State U., 1963. 

The language of the later plays of Eugene 
O'Neill. Polly May Fitch, Stanford U., 1961. 

A study of nemesis in the structure of plays 
of Eugene O'Neill. Chester C. Long, North- 
western U., 1962. 

A study of the religious principles in the 
plays of Eugene O'Neill. Helen R. Lloyd, 
Michigan State U., 1961. 

The use of stagecraft in the plays of Eugene 
O’Neill. John C. Peyrouse, Jr., Northwestern 
U., 1963. 

Time concepts in the plays of J. B. Priestley. 
Dorothy Clifford, Stanford U., 1962. 

The plays of Upton Sinclair. Frederic M. 
Litto, Indiana U., 1963. 

Form in Oscar Wilde’s comedies: a structural 
analysis. Paul C. Wadleigh, Indiana U., 1962. 

An analysis of the heroes of Tennessee Wil- 
liams. Robert Dillard, U. of Missouri, 1966. 


Translation and Adaptation 


A translation and adaptation of the Amphi- 
truo by T. Maccius Plautus. John Willcoxon, 
U. of Minnesota, 1961. 


Visual Arts 

Architectural errors in academic theatre con- 
struction. Frank Harnish, Indiana U., 1962. 

The development of the concept of space in 
the theatre. Wendell Johnson, Stanford U., 
1961. 

The duality of stage design as a spatial and 
temporal art. Wendell J. Josal, Northwestern 
U., 1961. 

An evaluation of two divergent concepts 
affecting contemporary theatre architecture. 
Ned Alan Bowman, Stanford U., 1961. 

Fashion in clothing in relation to art in the 
United States between 1870 and 1goo. Roberta 
Baker, Northwestern U., 1962. 

Jo Mielziner, scene designer. David W. Weiss, 
Indiana U., 1962. 

A study of design techniques. Herman Mid- 
dleton, U. of Florida, 1962. 


SPEECH AND HEARING DISORDERS 
A phasia 


A clinical investigation of eighty aphasic 
patients to determine possible prognostic values 
of certain educational, social, and psychological 
factors in language rehabilitation. Robert Wein- 
berg, Boston U., 1961. 

A manual of speech and language improve- 
ment for adults with aphasia: a layman's hand- 
book. Thomas D. Houchin, Teachers College, 
Columbia U., 1961. 


Articulation and Language Behavior 

The development of articulatory skills in 
children six to nine years of age. William C. 
Healey, U. of Missouri, 1962. 

The development of articulatory skills in 
children three to six years of age. William F. 
Hall, U. of Missouri, 1962. 

The effectiveness of two methods for the 
correction of articulation defects. Catherine 
Zimmer, Northwestern U., 1961. 

Effects of delayed visual feedback on auto- 
matic control of speech output. Robert L. 
Ringel, Purdue U., 1962. 

An investigation of the relation of selected 
motor and auditory skills to defective articula- 
tion in children between three and six years 
of age. David Prins, U. of Michigan, 1961. 

Language achievement of grade school chil- 
dren with severe articulation defects. Sister M. 
Callista Fitzgerald, Northwestern U., 1961. 

Language achievement of high school stu- 
dents with severe articulation disorders. Carol 
Crotty, Northwestern U., 1961. 

Listening skills of children with disorders 
of articulation. Robert Lupella, Northwestern 
U., 1961. 

The relationship between expressive language 
and selected motor skills in third grade boys. 
Ann Sprague, State U. of Iowa, 1961. 

The relationship of auditory and visual per- 
ception to maturation of articulation in kinder- 
garten children. Erwin Dexter, Boston U., 1961 

The relationship of projective test results 
and maturation of articulation in kindergarten 
children. Florence Mahon, Boston U., 1961. 

Selective listening behavior in children with 
articulation ‘disorders. Raphael Haller, North- 
western U., 1961. 

A study of language behavior of selected rep- 
resentatives of the geriatric population. Leo 
V. Deal, Michigan State U., 1962. 

A study of the development of certain lan- 
guage components in normal children three to 
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eight years of age inclusive, as measured by 
the University of Michigan picture language 
inventory. William Wolski, U. 
1963. 

A study of the language abilities of chil- 
dren having certain communicative disorders. 
Harold J. McGrady, Jr., Northwestern U., 1962. 


of Michigan, 


A study of the linguistic function of dys- 
phasic patients. Clarence O. Fingerle, U. of 
Michigan, 1963. 


Cerebral Palsy 

Electricatly assisted respiration as a method 
of speech rehabilitation in cerebral palsy. Rus- 
sell Love, Northwestern U., 1961. 

A study of the reliability of certain spiromet- 
ric measures and the effect of postural change 
upon those measures in children with cerebral 
palsy. James C. Hardy, State U. of Iowa, 1961. 
Cleft Palate 

Speech changes following the pharyngeal flap 
procedure in selected individuals with cleft 
palate. Donald Schantz-Hansen, Northwestern 
U., 1961. 

Speech intelligibility and resonance char- 
acteristics of cleft palate speakers obtained with 
five types of speech appliances. Bruce Pierce, 
Northwestern U., 1961. 

Speech sound development of infants with 
palatal insufficiency. Don Olson, Northwestern 
U., 1961. 


Hearing 

The critical-bandwidth level in recruiting 
ears and its relation to temporal summation. 
George Simon, U. of Michigan, 1961. 

Critique of procedures for clinical audio- 
metry. Lloyd S. Bowling, Northwestern U., 
1961. 

Determination of self-concept by hard-of- 
hearing adults. Edward J. Hardick, Michigan 
State U., 1962. 

The differential effect of various gaseous en- 
vironments upon cochlear recuperation. Charles 
Nixon, Ohio State U., 1961. 

An evaluation of mechanical shifts in fre- 
quency sensitivity induced by modern otologic 
surgery. Gilbert R. Herer, Northwestern U., 
1961. 

An investigation of the articulation function 
in pathological ears with and without amplifi- 
cation. Betty Jean Caraway, Northwestern U., 
1962. 

A revision of masking for Bene conduction. 
Donald D. Dirks, Northwestern U., 1962. 


The self concepts of hard-of-hearing adoles- 
cents. Henrietta Gordon, Boston U., 1961. 

A study of certain psycho-motor functions 
in deaf children. John Boyd, Northwestern U., 
1962. 

Tactual, visual, and auditory reaction time 
in deaf children. William J. Briskey, North- 
western U., 1961. 

Visual monitoring processes in deaf chil- 
dren. Roland Farrant, Northwestern U., 1961. 


Mentally Retarded 

The relationships of anxiety to retarded lan- 
guage usage. Eleanor Wait, Boston U., 1961. 

A test of hearing for mentally retarded chil- 
dren. McKay Burton, Ohio State U., 1961. 


Nasality 


Acoustic and radiographic study of nasality. 
David Kickson, Northwestern U., 1961. 

Some factors contributing to degree of per- 
ceived nasality. Robert Olson, Northwestern U., 


1961. 


Parkinson’s Disease 

Speech characteristics associated with Parkin- 
son’s disease. Gerald Canter, Northwestern U., 
1961. 


Personality Effects 

Personality features that differentiate normal 
and non-normal speakers. Russell Sergeant, 
Ohio State U., 1961. 

The use of projective techniques of per- 
sonality with the adult deaf. Arthur I. Neyhus, 
Northwestern U., 1961. 


Speech Pathology Abroad 

A survey of speech pathology in six Euro- 
pean countries—ig62. Ann M. Flowers, U. of 
Virginia, 1962. 

Stuttering 

Identification and sex-role preference in the 
stuttering male child. Helen Broida, U. of 
Southern California, 1962. 

An investigation of some possible neuro- 
plupiological differences between stutterers and 
non-stutterers. J. Keith Graham, Northwestern 
U., 1961. 

Levels of aspiration of stutterers and their 
mothers. Arden Monson, Northwestern U., 1961. 

Listener reactions to stuttered and non-stut- 
tered words: threshold of word recognition. 
Lonnie L. Emerick, Michigan State U., 1962. 

Plupiologic measures of stutterers’ reactions 
to stress. Henrietta Schotland, Northwestern 


U., 1961. 
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A problems inventory for adolescent stut- 
terers. Richard Emery, Boston U., 1961. 


Testing Measures 


Application of electroencephalographic tech- 
niques in the etiology of speech and language 
retardation. Carol Chesney McRandle, Purdue 
U., 1963. 

A comparative scaling of various speech dis- 
orders. Edward Hutchinson, Ohio State U 
1g61. 


The development of a picture identification 


. 


test of discrimination for children. George S. 
Haspiel, Pennsylvania State U., 1961. 

Measurement of loudness decibels in normal 
and pathological ears using pairs of pulses of 
the same frequency and duration in the same 
ear of the listener. James R. Endicott, North- 
western U., 1962. 

Neuromuscular excitability of paired muscle 
groups as a diagnostic test of handedness. 
Richard Cole, Northwestern U., 1961. 

Reliability of hearing screening tests. James 
Hillis, Ohio State U., 1961. 

A syntactical analysis by the Chomsky meth 
od of the speech of pre-school children. Paula 
Menyuk, Boston U., 1961. 


SPEECH EDUCATION 

Certification 

Speech proficiency and teaching success: a 
study of speech certification applicants at the 
University of Wisconsin. Mary-Frances Cutnaw, 
U. of Wisconsin, 1961. 
History 

History of speech at the University of Mis- 
souri. Charles R. Row, U. of Missouri, 1963. 
Homiletics 


Contemporary Catholic homiletics in the 
United States. Joseph M. Connors, Northwest- 


ern U., 1963. 
Language Arts 


An analysis of the speech content of selected 
pupil textbooks in language arts for the ele- 


mentary schools, grades 1-6. Kenneth Brown, 
Northwestern U., 1963. 


Public Speaking 

An experimental comparison of the lecture- 
discussion and lecture-demonstration methods 
of teaching the basic college course in public 
speaking. David M. Jabusch, Pennsylvania State 
U., 1962. 

An exploratory study of the effects of speech 
models and related pedagogical techniques on 
changes in behavior in introductory college 
classes in speech. Kenneth D. Frandsen, Ohio 
U., 1962. 

A study of the teacher’s prestige as a factor 
in his effectiveness as a TV lecturer. Thomas 
Skinner, U. of Michigan, 1962. 

A study of the training, activities, and pro- 
ficiency in oral communication of principals 
in large secondary schools in suburban Cook 
County, Illinois. Lawrence Jenness, Northwest- 
ern U., 1963. 

A study of university and college programs 
in school administration in relation to ob- 
served proficiency in oral communication in 
selected successful school administrators. Doyle 
McKinney, Northwestern U., 1963. 


Speech and Hearing 


Construction of an aptitude test for speech 
pathologists. Kenneth Winfield Burk, Purdue 
U., 1962. 

Teachers 

A study of Solomon H. Clark as a teacher of 

speech. Jud Newcombe, Northwestern U., 1964. 


William Norwood Brigance and the field of 
speech. David Burns, Indiana U., 1963. 


Theatre Arts 

A basic college course in the theatre arts: 
theory and practice. Robert Leppert, Teachers 
College, Columbia U., 1961. 

The educational elements in directing. Jean 
Scharfenberg, U. of Wisconsin, 1961. 

The status of the technical director in Ameri- 
can educational theatre. David R. Batcheller, 
Ohio State U., 1961. 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


THE EFFECT OF DELAYED SIDETONE UPON THE 
READING RATE OF WHISPERED SPEECH 


The importance of auditory feedback 
as a governor upon the rate of oral 
speech has been observed.t Rate of 
speaking would seem to be related to 
the amount of delayed sidetone intro- 
duced into a speaker’s airborne path- 
way. Hanley and Tiffany? have recog- 
nized this observed relation in the de- 
velopment of a test of auditory function 
which utilizes a delayed sidetone unit. 
The personal observation that individ- 
uals seldom, if ever, read in a whispet 
led the author to consider the possibil- 
ity that whispered reading might be 
more adversely affected by delayed side- 
tone than oral reading and, if so, might 
profitably be substituted for oral read- 


1C,. J. Atkinson, “Some Effects on Rate and 
on Relative Sound Pressure Level of Speech 
Produced by Altering Sidetone Delay and Side- 
tone Level,” State Univ. of Iowa, Signal Corps, 
Cont., DA 36-039 sc 42562; J. W. Black, “The 
Fffect of Delayed Sidetone upon Vocal Rate and 
Intensity.” JSHD, XVI (1951), 56-60; J. W. 
Black, “The Reading of Messages of Different 
Types and Numbers of Syllables under Condi- 
tions of Delayed Sidetone,” Language and 
Speech, 1 (1958), 211-217; G. D. Davidson, “The 
Effect of Altered External Sidetone Transmis 
sion Time upon Oral Reading Rate, Pre- 
cision of Articulation, and Pitch Variability,’ 
unpub. diss. (Ohio State, 1955); B. S. Lee. 
“Some Effects of Sidetone Delay,” Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America, XXII (i950), 
639-640; K. Neely, “The Effect of Oral Prac- 
tice of Different Conditions of Sidetone Delay 
upon the Speech of a Group of Stutterers,” un- 
pub. diss. (Ohio State, 1951); R. W. Peters, 
“The Effect of Changes in External Sidetone 
Delay and Level upon Rate of Oral Reading of 
Normal Speakers,” unpub. diss. (Ohio State, 
1953). 

2C. N. Hanley and W. R. Tiffany, “An In- 
vestigation in the Use of Electro-Mechanically 
Delayed Sidetone in Auditory Testing,” JSHD, 
XIX (1954), 367-374. 


ing in a replication of the Hanley and 
Tiffany experiment. 

In order to investigate this possibil- 
ity, a preliminary study was designed 
which considered the effects of varia- 
tions in the amount of airborne delayed 
sidetone upon the rate of whispered 
reading. The hypothesis tested was that 
the amount of electro-mechanically in- 
troduced temporal delay of a speaker’s 
airborne sidetone has no effect upon his 
rate of reading during the whispered 
reading of short phrases. 


PROCEDURE 


A condenser (Altec, 


Model 21 D, with a no. 525 A Power 


Supply) fed the input of a delay unit* 


microphone 


which could be variably adjusted to pro- 
duce an audio signal delay within a 
range of from o to .35 second. The 
delayed signal was then fed to a limit- 
ing amplifier (General Electric, Model 
4BA5A1) which limited the signal to 
the earphones (Roanwell Corp., Model 
10307) to a constant average intensity 
level as measured by an artificial ear 
(Allison, Model goo); the speaker al- 
ways heard his air-conducted sidetone 
limited to an average level of 80-85 db, 
re 0.0002 dyne per square centimeter. 
Ten male students at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, between the ages of 19 and aq, 
served as experimental subjects. All 
3.N. B. Marple and S. N. Morrill, “A Device 
for the Production of Delayed Sidetone,” Joint 
Project Report 8, Ohio State Univ. Research 
Foundation and U. S. Naval School of Aviation 


Medicine. (Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
Project NM 001 064 01.08.) 
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possessed normal hearing as defined by 
a “perfect performance” sweep-check of 
250, 500, 1000, 2000, 4000 and 8000 cps 
at 10 db hearing level on an audiometer 
(Allison, Model 20-A). Each subject was 
seated in a soundproof room (IAC, 
Model 403) and a microphone placed 
approximately six inches from the right 
corner of his mouth. Each subject 
read eleven lists of fifteen five-syllable 
phrases. The phrases had been equated 
for mean duration and intensity val- 
ues.* The mean duration of the middle 
five phrases from each list was used as 
the experimental measure. A_ subject 
read a different list under eleven con- 
ditions of delay: 0, .03, .06, .0g, .12, .15, 
.18, .21, .24, .27, and .go second. Lists 
and delay times were both randomized. 

Prior to the experimental perform- 
ance each subject monitored his whis- 
pered speech with a sound level meter 
(General Radio Co., Type +1551-B) 
until he consistently achieved an aver- 
age intensity value of no less than 55- 
60 db, (C-scale, Slow Setting) at a dis- 
tance of six inches from the microphone. 
This level was required to insure prop- 
er signal intensity at the ears. The 
sound level meter was not used during 
the experimental recordings because it 
was found that once a subject had been 
trained to produce the desired minimum 
average intensity level, he could suc- 
cessfully maintain this level throughout 
the experimental performance. All data 
from a subject were collected in one 
session. An identical procedure was fol- 
lowed for each condition. The subject 
first read the list silently until he indi- 
cated that he was familiar with it. He 
then read the list once in a whisper un- 
der the experimental condition of delay 
for practice. He then reread the list and 


4C. Walker and J. W. Black, “The Intrin- 
sic Intensity of Oral Phrases,” Ohio State Univ. 
Research Foundation and U. S. School of Naval 
Research, Project NR _ 142-992. 


his performance was tape-recorded (Mag- 
necorder, Model PT6A). Each subject 
was instructed to read as naturally as 
possible and to avoid introducing audi- 
ble grunts as accompaniment to the 
whispered performance. Each subject 
faced a ten second sweep-hand timer 
and was instructed to read one phrase 
when the timer hand pointed up, 
another when it pointed down, and to 
continue until the fifteen phrases for 
the particular condition had been read. 
The output of the tape recorder was 
fed to a power level recorder (Sound 
Apparatus Co., Model HPL, 50 db po- 
tentiometer, 50 mm/sec). The duration 
of each phrase was determined by meas- 
uring the length of the recorded tape 
sections which displayed deviations from 
a base line. The data were treated by 
means of an analysis of variance. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Statistical treatment established sig- 
nificant differences in the time required 
to whisper the phrases in the experi- 
mental conditions. The analysis of vari- 
ance is summarized in Table I. Figure 1 
shows mean durational values for whis- 
pered reading of five-syllable phrases 
under eleven conditions of delay. With- 
in the delay range o-.21 the subjects re- 
quired more time to whisper the phrases 
as the amount of delay was increased; 
greater delays resulted in mean dura- 
‘ional values which deviated not more 
than .o6 second from the performance 
achieved at .21 second delay. These 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 
DURATIONAL MEASUREMENTS IN THE WHISPERED 
READING OF FIvE-SYLLABLE PHRASES. BASIC 











MEASURE: MEAN DURATION (SEC.) OF 
FIVE PHRASES 
Source of Variation D.F. Variation F 
Sidetone delays 10 14959 7.09* 
Subjects 9 38740 18.36 
Remainder go 2110 








*Significant (F) at the 1% level of confidence. 
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FIGURE I 


MEAN DURATIONS OF WHISPERED FIVE-SYLLABLE PHRASES UNDER ELEVEN TEMPORAL CONDITIONS 
OF DELAYED SIDETONE 
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facts suggest the possibility that a 
plateau of performance was reached at 
.21 second delay which extended to the 
largest temporal delay considered. 


SUMMARY 


Rate of whispered reading is progres- 
sively retarded as the amount of delay 


is increased through the range o-.21 
second. The possibility is advanced that 
a plateau of performance is reached at 
.21 second delay which extends to the 
largest delay time considered. 


MARTIN F. SCHWARTZ 
Ohio State University 
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A FACTOR ANALYSIS OF THE VISIBLE SYMPTOMS OF 
STAGE FRIGHT 


“é 


Although the term “stage fright” has 
been used in a variety of ways, there is 
some evidence to that it is 
profitable to distinguish among three 


indicate 


classes of events to which the term may 
refer: the speaker’s report of cognitive 
experience, his measurable physiolog- 
ical change, and the observable pattern 
of his behavior.t The present study 
sought to determine some relationships 


among the visible symptoms of stage 
fright. 
The term “symptom” as employed 


here denotes “behavior considered char- 
acteristic of,” not be 
“indicator”; 


and should con- 
strued as equivalent to 
there was no assumption that any of the 
symptoms reflected the inner feelings or 
physiological states of the speakers. The 
purpose of this investigation was to 
determine the major patterns of in- 
terrelationship among the more com- 
monly recognized visible symptoms of 
stage fright. 


METHOD 


A check list of behaviors was devel- 
oped from terms used in a book on 
stage fright, public speaking textbooks, 
and previous experiments on the symp- 
toms of stage fright.* Lists drawn from 
these sources were combined and _ repe- 


1T. Clevenger, Jr., “A Synthesis of Experi- 
mental Research in Stage Fright,” QJS, XLV 
(1959), 134-145. 

2E. R. Garrett, “A Study of the Effect of 
Three Classroom Orientations upon Stage 
Fright,” unpubl. diss. (Denver, 1954); Howard 
Gilkinson, “Social Fears as Reported by Stu- 
dents in College Speech Classes,” SM, IX (1942), 
141-160; James H. Henning, “A Study of Stage 
Fright through the Comparison of Students’ 
Reactions and Instructor Evaluations during 
the Speech,” unpubl. thesig (Northwestern, 
1934); Dwight E. Watkins, Harrison M. Karr, 
and Zadie Harvey, Stage Fright and What to Do 
about It (Boston, 1940). 


titions eliminated. From the resulting 
list of symptoms, those were selected 
which might be detected visually by an 
observer. This list was then submitted 
to a group of experienced teachers of 
public speaking for additions, deletions, 
and improvements in wording. The re- 
sulting list of eighteen visible behaviors, 
arranged in random order on the check- 
list, was as follows: (1) moistens lips, 
(2) breathes heavily, (3) paces back and 
forth, (4) hands tremble, (5) shuffles 
feet, (6) blushes, (7) plays with some- 
thing, (8) arms stiff, (g) tenses facial 
muscles, (10) fails to establish eye con- 
tact, (11) sways, (12) returns to seat 
while speaking, (13) swings arms, (14) 
dead pan expression, (15) puts hands in 
pockets, (16) swallows repeatedly, (17) 
face pale, (18) knees tremble. 


Subjects were ninety-six students en- 
rolled in six sections of a beginning 
speech course. Early in the semester, 
before instructors had 
fright, all students were assigned a 
three-minute informative speech. These 
speeches were delivered in a random 
order in regularly scheduled classrooms 
at the usual class meeting times in ses- 


discussed stage 


sions over which the regular instructors 
presided. 

During the speeches, three experi- 
enced observers checked each speaker 
against the eighteen items on the list. 
“Place a check 
mark beside each of the following ac- 
tions that you notice the speaker doing, 
regardless of degree.’ These 
tions were emphasized to each observer 


The instructions read: 


instruc- 


by reminding him to record the symp- 
toms which he could observe to any ex- 
tent, and not to make a subjective de- 
cision concerning whether the behavior 
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by 
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in question indicated stage fright or 
not. 

Thus, for each subject there were 
three independent judgments for each 
of eighteen symptoms of stage fright 
observed during a single speech. Assum- 
ing that judges would display varying 
sensitivity to any given symptom, and 
that any judge might be more sensitive 
than other judges to some symptoms, 
it was considered possible to establish 
a four-point scale of “severity” for each 
symptom by noting whether none, one, 
two, or all three of the judges indicated 
its presence. Obviously, since a symptom 
barely noticeable to the least sensitive 
of the judges would obtain a maximum 
severity score, this scale is severely trun- 
cated at the upper end. Such a scale 
should not discriminate well in the up- 
per ranges of symptom severity, but 
should display high sensitivity to dif- 
ferences among the relatively mild states 
characteristic of populations of normal 
speakers. 

The scale scores of the 96 subjects 
were used to determine the correlation 
of each of the 18 symptoms with the re- 
maining 17 symptoms, and the resulting 
matrix of 153 correlation coefficients 
was subjected to a centroid factor anal- 
ysis which extracted 7 factors. Each 
of these factors may be viewed as an 
aspect or dimension of observable stage 
fright accounting for a certain propor- 
tion of the variance in all of the obser- 
vations of the 18 symptoms. The per- 
centage of variance extracted by each 
factor is indicated in Table I.° 


3 Communalities were estimated by means 
of a successive approximation method based 
on a reiterative factor analysis procedure pro- 
vided by the Digital Computer Laboratory of 
the University of Illinois, and made _ feasible 
by the high speed operation of electronic com- 
puters. It was this method of estimating com- 
munalities which accounted for the high per- 
centage of variance extracted by the seven 
centroid factors. 


TABLE I 
CENTROID FACTOR ANALYSIS 








Sum of Sq. 





Factor Fac. Ldgs. % of var. Cum. % 
1 2.143 28.191 28.191 
2 1.145 15.063 43-245 
3 1.108 . 14.585 57-339 
t 935 12.304 709-143 
5 850 11.185 81.328 
6 595 7-325 89.153 
7 673 8.854 g8.008 








Since factors four through seven 
accounted for so little variance, these 
factors were discarded, and the first 
three factors subjected to Oblimax 
factor rotation, a procedure which re- 
sults in a factor structure displaying 
the maximum correlation of each symp- 
tom with one of the three factors.t The 
correlations of the eighteen original 
variables with the three rotated refer- 
ence vectors appear in Table II. 


INTERPRETATION OF FACTORS 


In an effort to produce factor scores 
as nearly independent as possible,’ the 
highest correlation for each variable was 
noted, and each variable was placed in 
one and only one factor on this basis. 
The three factors appear in Tables III, 
IV, and V, together with the correlation 
of each variable with the reference vec- 
tor. 

Factor 1, in general, includes those 
symptoms which involve gross move- 
ments of the skeletal muscles. These 
six symptoms taken together comport 
with the general notion of “fidgetiness,” 
a term often used to describe one aspect 
of the stage fright syndrome. 


On the other hand, the seven symp- 
toms included in Factor 2 are usually 


+The Oblimax procedure by Pinzka and 
Saunders is an analytic procedure which at- 
tempts to rotate factors to Thurstone’s simple 
structure. C. Pinzka and D. R. Saunders, 
“Analytic Rotation to Simple Structure, II: Ex- 
tension to an Oblique Solution” (Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, 1954). 
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TABLE II 
REFERENCE VECTOR STRUCTURE 








Symptom 


Factor Factor Factor 
I Il III 





Paces Back and Forth 

Face Pale 

Swings Arms 

Swallows Repeatedly 

Returns to Seat While Speaking 
Blushes 

Arms Stiff 

Hands in Pocket or Behind Back 
Moistens Lips 

Tense Facial Muscles 

Knees Tremble 

. Breathes Heavily 

. Lacks Eye Contact 

. Deadpan Expression 

. Shuffles Feet 

Sways 

. Plays with Something 

Hands Tremble 


GOs DTP Ge en 
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269 
-110 
441 
—.130 
—.074 
.038 
381 
—.322 
—.1793 
—.066 
142 
-144 
.289 
114 
+559 
449 


-039 
—079 


231 
—.438 
—.070 
—.184 
—.299 

078 

-110 
—.451 

112 
—.295 
—.572 
—.156 
—.230 
—.582 
—.148 
—.079 
—.237 
—.246 


7793 
.029 
—.069 
—.272 
-134 
—-394 
—.042 
5p 
—.608 
—.191 
215 
—-334 
—.056 
-033 
257 
.062 
-430 


—.197 








TABLE III 
FActor I (FIDGETINESS) 








Symptom Correlation 





. Shuffles Feet 559 
. Sways 449 
. Swings Arms 441 
. Arms Stiff 381 
. Lacks Eye Contact .289 

Paces Back and Forth .269 








TABLE IV 
Factor II (INHIBITION) 








Symptom Correlation 





. Deadpan 

Knees Tremble 

Hands in Pocket 
. Face Pale —.438 

Returns to Seat While Speaking —.299 
. Tense Face 

Hands Tremble 








TABLE V 
Facror III (AUTONOMIA) 








Symptom Correlation 





Moistens Lips 
Plays with Something 
Blushes 

. Breathes Heavily 

. Swallows Repeatedly 


—.608 

.430 
—-394 
—-334 


—.272 








associated with avoidant or inhibitory 
patterns of behavior. As contrasted with 
the symptoms of Factor 1, these symp- 
toms are characteristic of the speaker 


who responds to stress in the speaking 
situation by trying to control or repress 
his tensions, while the symptoms of 
Factor 1 characterize the speaker who 
tries to handle his stress by “working 
off” the tensions. 

With the exception of syraptom no. 
17 (plays with something), the five 
symptoms of Factor 3 seem to serve as 
indicators of autonomic imbalance or an 
excess of autonomic activity. Factor 3 
was tentatively labelled ‘“Autonomia.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results of this analysis point 
toward the conclusion that “observable 
stage fright” is not a simple or unitary 
variable. When eighteen commonly 
recognized observable symptoms of stage 
fright were subjected to factor analysis, 
three relatively independent dimensions 
of variation emerged. To employ terms 
previously associated with stage fright, 
these factors may be labelled “Fidgeti- 
ness,” “Inhibition,” and “Autonomia.” 


‘THEODORE CLEVENGER, JR. 
University of Wisconsin 
Tuomas R. KING 
Louisiana State University 











